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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


sate gmmagetet is the word for the Chesapeake Bay Retriever. Some 
people go so far as to claim no other dog in the world is as ready, willing 
and able to stand as much punishment in heavy seas and zero weather. And 
that’s probably why this particular breed has gained so much fame among 
the waterfowl hunting fraternity. 

Nobody knows exactly where the Chesapeake came from. Most authorities 
agree that he is at least partly descended from the Newfoundland dog of 
150 years ago. A popular legend is that an English brig was wrecked off the 
coast of Maryland in 1807 and among the survivors were two Newfoundland 
puppies. Another interesting possibility is that these dogs were crossed with 
yellow and tan Coon Hounds, thereby getting the breed its great nose and 
stamina, dead-grass color, yellow eyes and long tails. 

But on the modern Chesapeake’s characteristics, everyone agrees. First and 
foremost, he loves water. Secondly, he has the perfect canine swimming 
“suit” for it. His dense under coat, covered by a heavy, wavy coat of guard 
hairs plus a distinct oily substance make him almost impervious to cold and 
ice. Thirdly, the Chesapeake has tremendous endurance. They have been 
known to retrieve as many as 200 ducks in a single day, including swims 
of a mile or more for some of the cripples. Finally, the dog has a remarkable 
memory. He never forgets the location of a duck that has been downed, 
even when it swims or floats out of sight. 

Not as popular as the Labrador, the breed is nevertheless in wide use not 
only around the Chesapeake Bay but on all the major waterfowl flyways of 
North America. And yet, even his staunchest advocates will admit he is not 
perfect. Although plenty rugged looking, the Chesapeake is no beauty. 
Breeders, of course, have purposely kept him that way so that he never 
became spoiled in dog shows. Because of his oily coat, the Chesapeake is 
likewise not ideal as a “house pet.” And furthermore the Chesapeake is 
inclined to be a “fighter,” an attribute which has led to many a kennel fight 
and also weeded out the men from the boys among owners and handlers. 

Still, if you want a top-notch retriever, like to hunt ducks in fair weather 
and foul, admire independence and rugged individualism in your com- 
panions, no dog in the world will give you more for your money than the 
Chesapeake. And as Iwan Lotton has so skillfully portrayed him on this 
month’s cover, here is a dog that excells as a working animal. In fact, when 
it comes to getting ducks, the Chesapeake probably knows more about the 
business than you dol 
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Editorial . . . 


Conservation Will Become Reality When— 


pape who do have good hunting and fishing opportuni- 
ties begin to take interest in the problems of those who don’t. 





—Publishers and advertisers reverse the present policy of play- 
ing up ways to take more wildlife, and playing down ways to 
save more; 


—Plundering the resources becomes a crime at least equivalent 
to the crime of plundering people who plunder the resources; 


—Conservationists spend as much time talking conservation 
to everyone as they do to each other; 


—Government policy becomes directed to the basic interests 
of the people instead of to the economic interests of the policy- 
makers. 


—Sportsmen realize that the goal of management is not the 
volume of game and fish they want, but the quantity the habi- 
tat will support; 


—We understand that the magnate whose factory wastes poison 
a river, or the landowner who destroys his soil, may have taken 
far more from the world than he was worth to it; 


—We realize that what the exploiter takes with him out of 
this world is not the wealth he accumulated, but the lives and 
welfare of present and future generations; 


—We learn that democracy and freedom cannot exist with- 
out it. 


—by W. O. Nagel 
Missouri Conservation Commission 























The Feathered Legions 


By N. R. Casillo 


A SOLITARY crow cawed to the 
dawn. He was atop a giant white 
pine, his perch higher than the eagle's 
nest which was so situated as to com- 
mand a superb view of the entire 
Pymatuning Refuge as well as much 
of the surrounding area. Except for 
the spot of color of an occasional 
farm building and the startling green 
of a field of winter wheat, the coun- 
tryside was as sear and pale as 
the face of death itself. The green 
blotches of scattered clumps of pines 
only accentuated that impression of 
lifelessness. The winter landscape al- 
ways looks its worst when on the 
threshold of spring. 

The crow continued its plaintive 
appeal, the far reaching cries echoing 
hollowly over the vast distances. The 
calls which regularly summoned its 
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sable kindred fell upon deaf ears. On 
this particular morning they un- 
wittingly heralded the vanguards of 
the returning waterfowl. This, despite 
the fact that the ice of the refuge 
waters had not yet completely dis- 
appeared, the remaining fetters re- 
quiring but a nudge from a friendly 
wind to release the waters which were 
already impatiently thrusting aside 
the weakening embrace of a tottering 
Winter. 


As the gray dawn slowly broke, the 
pallid landscape became domed with 
a high, leaden overcast against which 
hung an eagle, slowly soaring. The 
king of the soundless spaces barely 
heard the crow’s calls and fainter still 
was a confused clamor wavering 
hesitantly on the sodden air currents. 
As the eagle swung toward the dis- 
tant sound to complete the great arc 
he was describing he spied a flock of 
Canada geese and his eyes narrowed 
in anticipation. On one or two occa- 
sions he had dined sumptuously on 
newly arrived migrants so he was ever 
alert for possibilities. The wedge con- 
sisting of some thirty birds was even 
then slanting toward the considerable 
area of open water gnawing at the 
restraining ice. 

As heretofore noted, the calls of the 
lone crow were not in vain for they 
unknowingly heralded the coming of 
such hordes of waterfowl as were 
never before witnessed in the Pyma- 
tuning. The first flock of migrants 
was given the necessary clearance by 
the calls of the ever wary crow. To 
the sagacious old gander leading the 
flock the calls were tantamount to, 
“All’s clear—come in.” After one last 
try the undaunted crow winged off 
to seek its errant companions. 

The eagle coasted toward the de- 
scending geese and when over the de- 
sired spot half closed his wings to 
plummet downward with an amazing 
speed. Down, down he plunged as 
swiftly as a plane in a power dive. 
Then at the precise instant he 
stretched powerful pinions and the 


rushing air streamed through strain- 
ing quill feathers with a harsh hum. 
The spectacularly checked speed was 
punctuated by a short bounce as the 
white headed predator landed near 
the new arrivals. 

The wintering mallards which had 
used the open water all winter long 
paid slight heed as the eagle awk- 
wardly waddled to the water’s edge. 
The newcomers with their inherent 
wariness slowly floated farther out as 
they suspiciously eyed the interloper. 
There were no easy victims. However, 
the eagle’s disappointment was short 
lived. Almost at once he spotted the 
carcass of a sizable catfish floating but 
a few feet away. In an instant he 
had it. 


As the morning wore on there were 
intermittent snow flurries and out of 
the swirling flakes appeared more 
flocks of honkers along with smaller 
contingents of snow geese. Most of 
them came down on_ neighboring 
fields. One such field on the south- 
western edge of the refuge contained 
more than a hundred geese of both 
species. Across the road in a field of 
wheat stubble there were nearly twice 
as many, the few snows showing up 
conspicuously among the ranks of 
grey. The air was almost constantly 
crisscrossed by intact and broken 
flights of both species, some appar- 
ently headed for the open water of 
the main lake, others seeking un- 
crowded feeding areas. 
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The five or six hundred resident 
geese were in a dither, their excite- 
ment doubtlessly induced by the re- 
turning legions. There was a bedlam 
of cries, the musical cacophony of the 
geese contrasting sharply with the 
raucous hubbub of the mallards. 

The open water into which the 
first flock had splashed rapidly filled 
with a variety of returning and tran- 
sient voyagers. The eagle, in the 
meanwhile, had long since repaired 
to his lookout in a tall elm at the 
eastern edge of the refuge to better 
enjoy his toothsome prize. Nearby 
perched his mate, drowsy after a re- 
cent meal on a long deceased coot, 
the latter a victim of a forgotten 
muskrat trap. The trap still grimly 
clutching one foot, dangled from a 
branch into which it had dropped 
after the eagle had torn the coot 
from it. : 

In most spring migrations the 
birds move northward unnoticed. 


They usually arrive unobtrusively 
and if they are transients they will 


depart in a like manner. There are 
few if any concentrations of single 
species while in flight and when they 
occur they are for but brief periods. 
Then, for reasons still unknown they 
will depart from regular migration 
time patterns. We could guess at 
causes such as peculiar combinations 
or timing of weather conditions, the 
presence of heavy concentrations of 


predators or it could even be pure 
coincidence. Whatever, the cause, 
back in 1954 the Pymatuning wit. 
nessed an extreme departure from 
regular migration practices. 

The first hint of anything unusual 
was when an unprecedented number 
of coots (estimated at upwards of 


2000) rafted in the main reservoir 


just south of the Espyville-Andover 
causeway. The arrival of this great 
concourse of birds was unnoticed. It 
is not really known whether they 
dribbled in or arrived en masse under 
the cover of darkness. Although ob- 
servers reported that they were “raft- 
ed,” this was not actually the case. 
When viewed by your narrator the 


birds were in no sense rafted in the | 


manner of scaups and other rafting 
ducks. Incidentally, in their winter 
quarters the coots do gather in large 
flocks. 

Singularly, a few baldpate ducks 
mingling with the coots were ob- 
served hijacking the latter. Whenever 
the ducks saw a nearby coot surface 
with a mouthful of food one or more 
of them would be on hand to snatch 
some of the weeds dangling from the 
coot’s bill. The coots did not seem 
to mind the pilfering and often they 
stole from each other. The arrange- 
ment seemed satisfactory to all hands. 
A bit of investigating showed that the 
baldpates victimized not only the 
coots, but also some of the diving 
ducks, the redhead being the most 
frequent dupe. 

The geese were the first southern 
arrivals to come down into the open 
water of the refuge lake. A day or 
two after the entire lake was cleared 
of ice many coots were observed in 
the large bay just to the right of the 
upper spillway. At the same time the 
number of those on the main reser- 
voir was augmented. By week’s end 
or four days after they were first sight- 
ed estimates ran as high as 3000. 
Canada geese continued increasing 
until their peak number within the 
refuge alone reached several hundred. 
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On that Sunday morning a pair of 
eagles soared so persistently and so 
low over the refuge geese as to cause 
a major portion of them to depart 
for other parts. It was interesting to 
note that when the geese were in 
flight they were unmolested by the 
predators. After those departing had 
cleared out, the eagles returned to 
harass those remaining behind. It is 
suspected that by putting the geese to 
flight the eagles hoped to more easily 
spot crippled or otherwise incapaci- 
tated individuals, 

On the third Sunday or nearly 
three weeks after the first flight of 
geese, thousands of several species of 
waterfowl rested and fed on the 
refuge waters. The mallards, of 
course, were most in evidence, the 
harsh blares of the drakes coming 
from every quarter of the lake al- 
though the biggest bunch reveled in 
the shallows at the south end of Ford 
Island. Small bunches of geese could 
be seen winging about for no other 
reason than to be on the move. The 
resident geese semed reconciled to 
the huge influx of visitors. When 
some of them did utter vocal objec- 
tions to the close proximity of new- 
comers they were paid scant atten- 
tion. 

One of the more unusual incidents 
highlighting that drama of migration 
was the arrival that afternoon of a 
flight of baldpates. That throng of 
birds numbering at least a thousand 
chose to come down on a shallow 
backwater between the Corduroy 
Road and the southern environs of 
the refuge. The notoriously skittish 
birds were handsome to an extreme, 
their conservatively colorful plum- 
age harmonizing perfectly with their 
habit of riding high on the water. 

Throughout the afternoon more 
and more migrants arrived until the 
vast assemblage spread to every 
corner of the refuge, some species 
keeping to themselves others ming- 
ling freely with friends and strangers 
alike. All of them, however, seem- 
ingly gyrated about a handful of 
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swans and some scores of geese float- 
ing aloofly out in the middle of the 
lake. 

Scattered among the more distant 
mallards were a few black ducks, the 
latter evincing a wariness apparently 
not shared by their carefree cousins. 
Here and there were small bunches 
of scaups or bluebills. A band of red- 
heads kept quietly apart on the 
deeper portions of the lake. The few 
green-winged teal on hand were easily 
discernible as they streaked in flight 
just above the surface. Several of 
these diminutive ducks feeding in a 
flooded alder thicket, were joined by 
a rare European widgeon, a species 
which closely resembles the common 
baldpate except for the white head 
crown of the latter. The widgeon has 
a buff colored crown. Had it been 
possible to thoroughly survey that 
unprecedented gathering of ducks and 
their kin some new records would 
have doubtlessly been posted. For in- 
stance, just off the Pennsylvania end 
of the causeway, three black (for- 
merly known as American) scoters 
were positively identified, the first, it 
may be added, since the early days of 
the reservoir. This chunky sea-going 
duck seldom leaves its coastal habitat. 

Near the half way mark of that 
sunny Sunday afternoon a small plane 
came out of the southwest. Sighting 
planes in the Pymatuning is nothing 
unusual. Indeed, for a long time 
pilots from the Youngstown, Ohio jet 
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base delighted in maneuvering their 
speedy planes over the area and it 
seemingly did not unduly alarm the 
waterfowl in the refuge. And had 
this particular plane kept its distance 
and height, it too, would have re- 
ceived but cursory attention. Instead, 
it began to slowly quarter back and 
forth over the western shoreline, each 
time painstakingly tracing its irreg- 
ular windings. It was peculiarly 
mindful of the planes which are 
sometimes employed to locate the 
body of a drowning victim. 

Even at a distance, and at its 
height of something like a thousand 
feet it looked strangely menacing. Its 
ominousness was intensified by the 
hush which gradually crept over the 
feathered clans in that part of the 
lake. 

Following a maneuver which car- 
ried it away from the lake, the plane 
suddenly banked and then tipped 
into a steep dive to bore down on 
the completely silenced birds. Near 
the distant shore what looked like 
islands took swiftly to the air to 
break up into hundreds of ducks. 
Coots made for the withered weeds. 
The few swans together with a large 
segment of geese franctically took off 
as the plane dropped to tree height 
to shoot across the lake’s widest point. 
Long before the plane circled for a 
return sally the waterfowl were 
wholly aroused and fighting for alti- 


tude. How the pilot avoided hitting 
some of the wildly flying birds may 
be attributed to his consummate skill 
or to a luck which had already been 
worn threadbare. 

In minutes, what had been an idyl- 
lically peaceful scene was changed to 
one of chaotic confusion. Soon the 
hill comprising the southeastern 
horizon was topped by a cloud of 
fleeing birds which more _ than 
matched the hill for size. The 
frenzied host was apparently making 
for the extensive Conneaut marshes 
several miles beyond. 

Obviously satisfied with his handi- 
work, the pilot brought his plane 
about to pass low over Ford Island 
where up to this time a helpless and 
completely aroused Game Protector | 
stood in a field from where he had 
witnessed the whole debacle. When 
overhead, the plane audaciously 
waggled its wings at the lone figure 
with .upturned face. The flyer had | 
played into the Protector’s hands. 

Identification could not have been 
more certain had the pilot dropped 
his calling card. Five minutes later 
the Protector was conveying the 
plane’s number to the State Police 
barracks at Butler. 

Early that evening when the little 
black plane landed at its home port 
the pilot was greeted by a brace of 
State Police officers. The “fun” he 
admitted having proved expensive. 





SAFETY ZONE REMINDERS OPEN LAND TO HUNTING 


Last year the Game Commission again provided cost-free safety zone posters 
to property owners who agreed to allow open hunting on their lands, except 
for the 150 yard zone around their residence and out-buildings. 


The 1957 tally shows 2,149 farms not in Farm-Game Projects, having a 
total of 144,883 acres, used the safety zone placards and, as agreed in return 
for the service, did not post their property with trespass signs. 


This is a Game Commission program that is growing in popularity with 
farmers who are so generous as to permit sportsmen to pursue wild game on 
their lands so long as the rules of safety are observed. The service is widely 
welcomed also by sportsmen who sometimes find it difficult to locate suitable 
territory on which to hunt rabbits and ringnecked pheasants. 
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Bill Anneman 


-- Young in Heart 


By Frank Stout 


N 1906, fourteen Pennsylvania 

game protectors were shot at by 
hunters. Seven were hit; three died; 
three were seriously wounded and 
one only slightly wounded. Those 
were rough days and the role of the 
game protector, an innovation in the 
state, was misunderstood by many. 
That was the year William “Bill” 
Anneman became one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s first salaried game protectors. 

Today, in his 90th year, Bill Anne- 
man looks back on that era with 
mingled amusement, awe and pleas- 
ure. From his home at Gilbert’s land- 
ing on huge Lake Wallenpaupack, he 





FRANK STOUT is on the editorial staff of 
the “Scranton Times” and writes a regular 
outdoor column. He is a member of the 
Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers Association 
and an active sportsman. 


stays close to the deer, the fish and 
the eager men who seek them. This 
has been his life, as it is today. 

About 40 years ago, he remembers, 
he was patrolling the Marshwood 
Lake woods above the coal valley 
near Scranton. He met there a tall, 
quiet young man who impressed him 
with his love of the woods and wild- 
life. The two men met often on the 
trackless mountainside and Bill Anne- 
man decided to appoint the young 
man a deputy game protector. The 
young man was Merton J. Golden, 
now executive director of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. 

Today, Bill Anneman drives his 
own car; scorns references to his age; 
plans many more hunts for deer in 
Wayne and Pike counties and when 
the spirit moves him, as it often 
does, he prowls the woodlands of 
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those counties casting an experienced 
eye for signs of small game, check- 
ing their food and cover. When 
Winter blasts across the Poconos and 
settles down on the 40 miles of Lake 
Wallenpaupack, Bill Anneman sets 
his tipups out on the ice and catches 
walleye pike when men one-third his 
age quiver and retreat from the icy 
wind. 

Last December, for the first time 
in nearly 20 years, he trained his rifle 
sights on several deer but declined 
every one. Too small, he told his part- 
ners at a Clemo hunting camp. Mem- 
bers of his family knew that was only 
one reason. The main reason was he 
would feel obliged to leave the deer 
trails if he shot a buck. And he didn’t 
want to do that and be forced to miss 
the companionship at the camp. 

When he sighted his rifle over 
those deer last December, Bill’ Anne- 
man also recalled that it wasn’t al- 
ways the same. Deer were as rare in 
his early days as elk are today in 
Pennsylvania. They were hunted in 
Pike County but it was a rough and 
tough proposition and only the ex- 
perienced woodsman succeeded. 

Bill Anneman first worked for the 
D. L. & W. Coal Company, now the 
Glen Alden Coal Company, in its 
electrical department. He was looking 
always from the spires of the col- 
lieries to the hills that frame the 
Lackawanna coal valley and even 
then—more than 60 years ago—he was 
concerned about conservation of wild- 
life and the natural resources which 
nourish it. He was a young, vigorous 
man who loved hunting and he be- 
lieved that the licensing of hunters 
would be a steadying influence on the 
sport. 

Bill Anneman began _badgering 
legislators and newspapermen to urge 
a license law. In 1913, seven years 
after he became a game protector, he 
saw the law enacted. The fee then 
was $1. His efforts to produce a li- 
cense law was one of the reasons he 
was appointed a salaried game pro- 


tector—the first one, in fact, in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

As a game protector in those days, 
he also was expected to be fish 
warden, forestry inspector and farm- 
er’s friend in time of need. His terri- 
tory covered Lackawanna, Wayne, 
Pike and parts of Susquehanna, Wy- 
oming, Luzerne and Monroe counties. 
When he patrolled on foot or in a 
chugging Model T Ford, he was 
often gone from his home two or 
three weeks. He found his night’s 
rest wherever darkness caught up 
with him—in a tent, a woodman’s 
cabin, a farmhouse, barn or on a 
wooded hillside on a warm night. 

After one patrol of two weeks, he 
returned home to learn that a sister 
had died and been buried. It had 
been impossible for his family to 
contact him to relay the tragic news. 

He remembers native brook trout 


CATCH OF YESTERYEAR, a morning's 
creel of brook and brown trout taken from 
Brodheads Creek in 1925, is admired by Bill 
Anneman. 
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FOX HUNTER Bill Anneman and three of his deputy game protectors pose for a picture 
following a hunt in the early 1920's. From left to right: Anneman, George Schwartz, Nelson 


LaCoe, and James LaCoe. 


in small streams that flowed down 
the mountains west of Scranton. To- 
day, those streams have disappeared 
into the maw of mine stripping holes 
or become so acid and rank from 
mine wastes they will support no life 
at all. The hills that gave cover to 
grouse, cottontails and the varying 
hare now are pocked with mine holes 
and ugly mounds of shale and coal 
rock. 

Bill Anneman has seen all these 
things in a lifetime close to the wood- 
lands and soil but he does not dwell 
on what has been. In his conversa- 
tions with young hunters and _ fisher- 
men who seek him out at the big 
lake, he points proudly instead to 
what is here now and tells glowingly 
of the healthy deer herd where none 
existed 40 years ago. He describes 
the strides in restoration of the wild 
turkey to a range where it once 
flourished and vanished. 


On Feb. 2, his 89th birthday, he 
was honored at a Knights of Colum- 
bus Rod & Gun Club dinner in 
Scranton. When he was asked to step 
to the speaker’s platform, the 200 
sportsmen attending looked for a 
feeble old man. Instead, they saw a 
spry, ruddy-faced man with a full 
white moustache, soft, white hair and 
narrowed, dark eyes. His audience 
expected the rambling reminiscences 
of an old man. But Bill Anneman 
thumped the speaker’s table with a 
hard fist and boomed: 

“Get behind Mert Golden and the 
Game Commission, you fellows! Sup- 
port ’em; help ’em, and you'll help 
yourselves!” And with that he sat 
down to a stunned outburst of ap- 
plause. Bill Anneman had retired as 
a game protector 22 years before, 
after 30 years service, but his heart, 
apparently, never left the job. 
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WALKIN’ 


In Self Defense 


By Ned Smith 


. How many dangerously poisonous spiders are found in Pennsylvania? 
. Rough handling will cause the opossum to abandon its pretense of 


being dead. True or false? 


. The copperhead poisons its victims by stinging them with its forked 


tongue. True or false? 


. The porcupine is one of the most dangerous of all animals for other 


wildlife to molest. True or false? 


. Hawks and owls defend themselves with their hooked beaks. True or 


false? 


. The box turtle defends itself by viciously snapping at its enemies. True 


or false? 


. Are there any poison-inflicting fish found in Pennsylvania? 
. What effect does winter have on the appearance of the snowshoe rabbit? 


HE wild creatures that inhabit 

Pennsylvania today owe their 
existence, in a large measure, to 
whatever methods of self defense they 
have adopted. Each has been en- 
dowed by nature with the most suit- 
able means of keeping its hide in- 
tact, and a study of these techniques 
will reveal some strange and ingeni- 
ous devices. 


Probably the most expedient de- 
fense for the majority of creatures 
consists of showing a swift pair of 
heels. However, in the case of those 
for whom speedy flight is neither pos- 
sible nor practical Nature has de- 
vised various satisfactory substitutes. 
One of these is camouflage, the art 


of escaping detection by matching 
one’s surroundings. 

The precocial young of ground 
nesting birds are completely depen- 
dent upon camouflage to bring them 
through the first perilous weeks of 
their lives. Watch a brood of day-old 
grouse chicks scatter at the first hint 
of danger and squat motionless on 
the leafy forest floor. As soon as they 
stop, they disappear as if by magic. 
Needless to say, such perfect camou- 
flage has convinced many an observer 
that he hadn’t really seen any chicks 
in the first place. 

Protective coloration is found 
everywhere. The green katydid lives 
among leaves of the same color, the 
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copperhead is almost invisible when 
lying on a bed of dead leaves, and 
even the big white-tailed deer melts 
into its woodland background sur- 
prisingly well. Some go a step further. 
The snowshoe rabbit, for instance 
exchanges its brown summer coat for 
a white one when the snowy season 
arrives. The bittern has learned to 
point its long bill skyward at the ap- 
proach of danger, thus matching even 
more perfectly his background of 
reeds or Cat-tails. 

In the out-of-doors may who don’t 
“carry a big stick” compensate for 
their lack of weapons by pure, un- 
adulterated bluff. When approached 
by a snake a toad will inflate its 
body like a balloon, rising up on 
stilt-like legs, and even butting at the 
threatening reptile with its nose. I’ve 
seen a fence lizard employ the same 
ludicrous tactics when a_ bustling 
chipmunk nearly bumped into it. 

When cornered, many birds. will 
raise every feather on end, doubling 
or tripling their apparent size. Owls 
put on a particularly fearsome dis- 
play of this type, their round, staring 
eyes adding immeasurably to its effec- 
tiveness. 

Of all the bluffers, though, the hog- 
nosed snake reigns supreme. So con- 
vincing is his act, in fact, that this 
perfectly harmless serpent has for 
years been known by such horrend- 
ous appellations as “puff-adder,” 
“blowing viper,” and “sand viper.” 
His very breath is thought by some 
misguided folks to be poisonous. 

At the approach of danger the hog- 
nose spreads his head and neck some- 
what in the manner of a cobra. His 
body is inflated with air, revealing a 
vivid pattern of markings ordinarily 
concealed by the close-fitting scales. 
If the enemy approaches too closely 
this air is expelled with a violent hiss 
and a sudden jab of the head. The 
effect is startling, to say the least, 
particularly if the observer doesn’t 
know the hog-nose can’t be induced 
to bite. 
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If that bluff doesn’t work the hog. 
nose will appear to be seized with 
violent convulsions, writhing in ap- 
parent agony until “death” stills his 
tortured body. The act is most real- 
istic. Lying on his back in the dust, 
mouth agape and tongue protruding 
limply, he is to all appearances dead 
as a dodo. But turn him over on his 
belly and he’ll immediately roll over 
on his back! Apparently he thinks 
he looks deader that way. 

Our best known actor, however, is 
the opossum. This strange marsupial 
is often reluctant to feign death, but 
when he does so it is with unsur- 
passed determination. A dog can 
shake him ’til he all but flies apart, 
and he'll show nary a sign of life. 
But once the dog has discarded him 
in disgust and left for more interest- 
ing adventures Bre’r Possum _ will 
miraculously come to life and depart 
in the opposite direction, 

Another tool of self-protection em- 
ployed by creatures of widely differ- 
ent types is the discharge of vile 
smelling or distasteful secretions. The 
common toad, for instance, emits a 
peppery fluid that discourages the 
efforts of many animals to make a 
meal of it. Moles, foxes, and most of 
the weasel tribe give off a disagree- 
able odor. Many insects discharge 
malodorous fluids when annoyed, 
while one, the bombardier beetle, ex- 
pels a small but visible cloud of this 
substance with an audible “pop.” 
Most snakes give off a foul smelling 
substance when badly frightened, the 
water snake, the ringneck snake, and 
the hog-nosed snake ranking among 
the most offensive. 

In the “smelly” category, of course, 
the skunk stands pre-eminent. For- 
tunately for everyone, he will often- 
times endure a surprising amount of 
annoyance before resorting to his 
smell gun—raising his tail and stamp- 
ing his feet in warning. Pushed too 
far, he’ll bend his body around so as 
to focus both eyes and rear end on 
his tormentor and let fly with de- 
moralizing accuracy. 
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It is difficult to imagine a more 
over-powering substance. One drop 
will ruin your clothes, and a good 
skunking has been known to cause 
nausea, fainting, and a general state 
of abject misery. In the eyes it can 
cause temporary blindness or per- 
manent damage. Small wonder that 
the skunk is given a wide berth by 
man and beast alike. 

Among the birds of prey talons are 
the chief weapons of offense as well 
as defense, and formidable weapons 
they are. Ordinarily any of these 
birds will take wing when threatened 
by a human, but when — or 
cornered too closely they will go on 
the defensive. Suddenly flipping over 
on their backs they present a bristling 
array of talons to the attacker. The 
bg oe barn owl is one of the 
slickest defensive fighters in the busi- 
ness and can assume this position in 
the wink of an eye. Never give a size- 
able hawk or owl an opportunity to 
clamp down on you. A great-horned 
owl, for example, can drive those 
hooks wnlsarwow through your hand 
and maintain a grip so powerful as 
to defy your efforts to break it. The 
talons on a large great-horned owl 


will measure about 134 inches in 
length on the outside curve. A red- 
tailed hawk’s will measure nearly 114 
inches. The same measurement on 
the tremendous rear talon of a golden 
eagle would amount to about three 
inches! 

Biting seems to be a universally 
adopted defense measure. Grab prac- 
tically any mammal and he will im- 
mediately retaliate by sinking his 
teeth into your hand. Many birds 
and reptiles will do the same, but 
some are better equipped for it than 
others. 

One of the most vicious biters is 
a toothless reptile—the snapping 
turtle. He doesn’t really need teeth. 
The razor-sharp edges of his horny 
jaws are infinitely more effective than 
conventional dentition. Lunging for- 
ward on his epee? long legs 
and striking with the speed of a 
snake he can snip off your finger in 
a twinkling. If he can’t sever what- 
ever part of your anatomy he gets 
hold of he hangs on with unflagging 
tenacity. 

Most bites result in lacerations, but 
even more serious are those that are 
poisonous. Of these, our venomous 
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snakes are the most noteworthy ex- 
amples. 

The poison-inflicting apparatus of 
a snake is a cunningly contrived 
mechanism. The poison itself is con- 
tained in two glands in the head to 
which are connected, through ducts, 
the long, hollow teeth known as 
fangs. When a rattlesnake or copper- 
head strikes, these fangs are driven 
deeply into the victim’s flesh. Muscu- 
lar contraction forces the venom out 
through the hollow fangs like a hy- 
podermic injection. Large animals, 
including man, are rarely instantly 
immobilized, but smaller enemies of 
the snake soon cease to be a threat. 


Other creatures employ a mild poi- 
son for defense. Wasps, hornets, and 
other stinging insects are well-known 
examples. Not so familiar are the 
various poisonous insect larvae. One, 
the saddle-back caterpillar, is a short, 
stout pale green larva marked with a 
dark brown saddle. The hairs that 
decorate its body sting like nettles. 
Another larger green caterpillar gen- 
erously covered with tufts of stinging 
hairs is the larva of the pretty io 
moth. 


You might be surprised to know 
that we have poisonous fishes in Penn- 
sylvania, too. Several of the smaller 
catfish have fin spines equipped with 
poison glands at their bases, as can 
be attested by many an angler who 
has been stuck by a stone cat with 
which he was baiting his hook. The 
sting resembles that of a bee—not 
usually serious, but not pleasant, 
either. 


Larger catfish, as well as the sun- 
fishes and others are equipped with 
sharp, erectile fin spines that surely 
must be a powerful deterrent to ag- 
gression. 

King of the puncture artists, 
though, is the indolent porcupine, 
for Nature has fitted him with an 
array of the most fiendish devices 
ever to prick the skin of man or 
beast. Porcupine quills are modified 
hairs, thick and stiff, armed at one 


end with a sharp point and loosely 
attached to the porcupine at the’ 
other. The business end is roughened 
with microscopic barbs. When under 
attack the porky merely humps his 
back and tucks his unprotected nose 
beneath his chest, presenting a thou- 
sand bristling quills to the enemy. 
The stout, quill-studded tail is a 
particularly effective weapon, lashing 
about furiously at the first touch 
from the attacker. On the slightest | 
contact with the enemy the quills are 
transferred to the latter. The barbs 
cause them to relentlessly penetrate 
the flesh and as a rule the victim | 
eventually dies either from starvation 
or from damage to vital organs which 
the quills have pierced. Most wild © 
animals have learned to let the ‘quill 
pig” strictly alone, but it is common 
practice for hunters in porky country 
to carry a pair of pliers with which | 
to de-quill their not-so-clever dogs. 
It seems that most defense strate- 
gies among wildlife are based upon 
making the other fellow pay dearly 
for his brashness. One inoffensive 
reptile, the box turtle, has solved the 
problem in a much kindlier manner. 
He merely makes himself unavailable 
by withdrawing completely into his 
bony house and closing the door. No 
biting, no clawing. No spraying, stab- 
bing, or poisoning. Yet how many 
creatures live longer, more contented 
lives than this pacifist of the rasp- 
berry patch. 
ANSWERS 
1. Only one—the black widow spider. 
2. False. 
3. False. It injects poison by means 
of its fangs. 
. True. 
. False. Their talons are their chief 
defensive weapons. 
. False. The box turtle is seldom 
vicious. 
- Yes. Some of the smaller catfish 
are poisonous. 


. With the advent of winter the 
snowshoe’s coat turns white. 





The Shootin‘est Gentlemen 
and Their Ladies 


By Will Johns 


A raw, cold wind from the North 
rattled dried leaves over the 
ground. Overcast and grey, the sky 
held promise of snow. Indoors the 
television sets were bringing close- 
ups of the last and greatest of the 
year’s gridiron classics. 

The time—New Year’s Day, 1958. 
The setting—Huntingdon Valley, one 
of Pennsylvania’s finest country clubs. 
Located on the outskirts of Philadel- 
phia, surrounded by historic mansions 
and modern split-level homes, this 
old and well-established Club is a 
center of suburban life and social 
activity. 


Even on this drab, mid-winter day 
—for most people one of quiet relaxa- 
tion at home by the hearth-side or 
TV set, the spacious club house and 
beautifully landscaped grounds of 
Huntingdon Valley were alive with 
Philadelphians and their families. 
Distinguished elder statesmen, smart . 
young business executives, fashionable 
society matrons, gay college students 
home for the holidays, energetic 
youngsters brightly polished in their 
best party attire—all these filled the 
warm interior and cold exterior of 
this famous club with activity, laugh- 
ter and excitement. 














HUNTINGDON VALLEY’S Country Club 
President, Carl J. Asplund, left, and Col. 
Nicholas Biddle are shown here on New 
Year's Day, 1958 watching the trapshooting 
activities. 

Anyone for golf? Tennis? Swim- 
ming? 

Hardly! It was far from the sea- 
son for these events on the country 
club calendar. It was, in fact, the time 
of years when most country ¢lubs have 
long, blank pages on their activity 
schedules, especially for any sort of 


outdoor event. Snow-covered fairways, 
wind-swept tennis courts, empty swim- 
ming pools—all leave country clubs 
as deserted and uninviting as air- 
force bombing ranges. 

But here on January 1, 1958 it was 
actually the sound of gunfire that 
brought crowds of members and 
guests to Huntingdon Valley. Two 
16-yard traps were in full operation, 
providing sport and competition for 
what may well be the most avid trap- 
shooters in the East. Men, women 
and juniors all turn out, not only on 
this day, but on every Saturday from 
early November until late April to 
—— with shotgun and shell. The 
28 shoots on the 1957-58 Huntingdon 
Valley club calendar, including sev- 
eral special events, are run with all 
the sdiaine planning, excitement and 
competitive spirit of championship 
golf tournaments or tennis matches. 
For this modern country club, the 
shotgun game is the life-blood for 


TROPHY TABLE at Huntingdon Valley is admired by Col. Nicholas Biddle, left, and 
Stephen M. Crothers, Jr., the “Iron Man” of Philadelphia trapshooting. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to the winners of the Col. Biddle Protection Race are extended 
by Mrs. Larry Hardy. Left to right: Mrs. Hardy, Charles F. Schilling, Mr. Larry 
Hardy, and W. R. Wilson. Mr. and Mrs. Hardy have been leaders in Huntingdon Valley’s 
Trapshooting program for many years and have served as committee chairmen. 


what otherwise would be the club’s 
“dead” season. 

The New Year’s Day Shoot is high- 
lighted each year by the Col. Nicholas 
Biddle Protection Race. Conducted 
annually since 1921, it is held in 
honor of a man who has served as 
president of the Huntingdon Valley 
Country Club, as president of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission (and 
continuously as a member since 1935) 
and as a life-long leader in commu- 
nity affairs. Trophies are presented to 
the winning and runner-up teams, as 
well as to the individual man and 
woman high scorers. 

In a trapshooting protection race, 
the competition is between teams con- 
sisting of two persons. If, for example, 
there are ten teams participating, they 
line up with the first ten team mem- 
bers on the left of position “three” 
of the five-position firing line. Their 
partners, or other half of the team, 
line up in order to the right of posi- 
tion “three.” The teams shoot in 


rotation. Before the command of 
“pull” is given for each claybird 
target, both members of a team get 
ready. If shooter “A” misses, shooter 
“B” can then fire to protect the score. 
If shooter “B” fires at a target his 
partner has broken, however, or 
shoots before his partner does, it 
counts as a lost bird for the team. 
Both shooters rotate from station ‘to 
station and in firing sequence. 

In this, perhaps the most exciting 
trapshooting event of the year, the 
contestants engage in friendly rivalry 
which includes a continual exchange 
of advice, banter and derision. Yet 
both men and ladies shoot with a 
sense of safety and seriousness despite 
the light-hearted fun. At Huntingdon 
Valley where there are so many ex- 
cellent shooters, both men and 
women, the race is always a close one. 
There are many tie scores and extra 
rounds are usually the order of the 
day. Darkness was falling fast before 
the outcome of this New Year’s Day 
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shoot was determined. The winning 
team, consisting of Charles F. Schil- 
ling, Meadowbrook, and W. R. Wil- 
son, Jenkintown, finally emerged vic- 
torious in a shoot-off that tested both 
their eyesight and their skill with 
shotgun. 

Such competition is characteristic 
of trapshooting at Huntingdon Val- 
ley, even as it is of traps the world 
over. And yet, nowhere is there more 
intense interest over such a long 
period of time, Saturday after Satur- 
day club members and their families 
turn out to learn, to practice and to 
compete. The schedule of events is 
always different, never monotonous. 
Many of the twenty-eight shoots are 
trophy matches like the New Year’s 
Day event, but many are unique in 
other ways. None, however, is more 
worthwhile than the last shoot of the 
season which this year is scheduled 
for Sunday, April 27th. This is the 
Abington Memorial Hospital Shoot 
to which all country clubs in the 
Philadelphia area are invited. An an- 
nual event since 1950, the shoot is the 
largest of its kind in Pennsylvania. 
Over 100 trophies are given each year 
in addition to many _ important 
awards such as the All-Country Club 
Championship. Originators of the 
shoot were Walter Eichelberger, Sr., 
of Rydal, an officer of a large corpora- 
tion, a recognized authority on mer- 
chandising, and one of the most pop- 
ular shooters in the Philadelphia 
area, and A. J. MacDowell. Mr. 
Eichelberger became the first chair- 
man for this charity shoot and has 
served in this capacity ever since. All 
proceeds are donated to the Abington 
Memorial Hospital with the amount 
last year exceeding $2,000. 

Huntingdon Valley’s outstanding 
trapshooting program does not just 
happen. As in any sport with as many 
participants, as fine facilities, and as 
much success, there are many people 
working behind the scenes. This Club 
is fortunate in having a very active, 
hard working group of members who 
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CHAIRMAN of the June Fete Charity Shoot 
for the benefit of Abington Memorial Hos- 
pital is Walter Eichelberger, Sr., of Rydal. 
This annual event is the largest of its kind 
in Pennsylvania and attracts shooters from 
all country clubs in the area. 


believe wholeheartedly in the sport 
of trapshooting. Most, if not all, of 
them are avid sportsmen who fully 
realize the value of the old adage that 
practice makes perfect—and in this 
case, makes for safety. Shooting Com- 
mittee members at Huntingdon Val- 
ley, under the general chairmanship 
of H. W. Cantley, include Joseph L. 
Doan, Barney Berlinger (former 
Olympic decathalon champion and 
star athlete at Penn), David J. Has- 
inger, Charles Schenkel, Charles Shill- 
ing, James Diamond, Frank Dudley 
and Walter Eichelberger. Special 
Committee Chairmen for the current 
year are: Trophies—Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Dudley; Ladies Chairman— 
Mrs. Richard Hanscom; Friday Shoot- 
ing Club—Joseph L. Doan; Targets 
& Shells—James J. Diamond; Pub- 
licity—Walter Eichelberger. 
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But the man who has been largely 
responsible for this tremendous shoot- 
ing program at Huntingdon Valley— 
and perhaps for the high interest in 
trapshooting throughout the Philadel- 
phia area—is A. J. MacDowell. A 
handsome, always smiling and soft 
spoken veteran of America’s favorite 
shooting pastime, “Mac” conducts all 
of the shoots at Huntingdon Valley 
and serves as shooting instructor for 
this and other clubs. 

Compelled to shoot as a profes- 
sional until 1935 because he repre- 
sented a Philadelphia jobber of guns 
and ammunition, Mac won the Pro- 
fessional Singles Championship and 
Professional All-Round Champion- 
ship in 1928, 1930 and 1931. He was 
also a six-time holder of the Profes- 
sional Doubles Championship in 
1922, ’28, ’29 and 1930, ’31, ’32. Re- 
instated as an amateur in 1937, the 
Huntingdon Valley trapshooting in- 
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structor won the Amateur Doubles 
Championship in the state shoot held 
at the Roxborough Gun Club the 
same year. 

When asked to account for this 
amazing interest, especially among 
women, in trapshooting at Hunting- 
don Valley and throughout the Phila- 
delphia area, “Mac” explains, “It all 
goes back to 1918. In that year I was 
a member of the Atlantic Indians and 
was shooting at the Delaware Water 
Gap. Two of the star shooters were 
Annie Oakley and her husband, Frank 
Butler. Annie shot on our squad 
which consisted of Steve Crothers, 
Sr., Tim Carson, Harry Collison and 
myself. It was while shooting with the 
world-famous Annie Oakley, and at 
her urging, that I got the inspiration 
for starting the women of our coun- 
try clubs in trapshooting.” MacDowell 
returned to spark the flame of interest 
among Philadelphians who rapidly 


SHOOTING INSTRUCTOR at Huntingdon Valley is A. J. MacDowell, shown here advising 
one of his pupils. A “champion” in his own right, “Mac” sparked the sport in country clubs 
throughout the Philadelphia area, starting in the early 1920's. 
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TRAPSHOOTING COMPANIONS for over fifty years are Steve Crothers, left, and A. J. 
MacDowell. Both have contributed much to the sport. Crothers’ record includes a string 
of 486 breaks without a miss and was twice winner of the “Champion of Champions” event 


at Vandalia. : 


became “modern day” Annie Oakleys. 

The Huntingdon Valley Country 
Club was the first to install trap- 
shooting facilities, even before Mac- 
Dowell’s shooting program got under- 
way. Shortly after 1900 a shooting 
trap was installed at the Club’s 
former location on Old York Road 
above the Noble Railroad Station. 
Here a group of male members par- 
ticipated in the sport of blue rock 
shooting. The Shooting Committee in 
1916 had Joseph Wharton Lippincott 
as Chairman with George W. Elkins, 
Jr., W. O. Rowland, Jr., Stevenson 
Crothers, Sr. and A. Heckscher Weth- 
erill as the other members. This was 
followed by the Furlough Gun Club 
of Bryn Mawr where the first 
Women’s League Match was held. 
The Sunny Brook Golf Club fol- 
lowed suit and by 1948 the Gulph 
Mills Golf Club, Valley Forge Gun 
Club, Meadows Club of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and the Torresdale-Frank- 
ford Golf Club had all installed clay- 
bird ranges and were represented by 
teams in the Philadelphia Trapshoot- 
ing League. Last year the Aronomink 
Golf Club near Newton Square also 


organized a gun club and installed 
two traps. MacDowell is presently in- 
structing some of their women mem- 
bers in hopes of developing enough 
talent and skill to officially enter a 
team in the Philadelphia Women’s 
League. 

The Women commenced shooting 
at Huntingdon Valley Country Club 
in 1924 with Mrs, Nicholas Biddle as 
Chairman for five years. Among the 
first women shooters in addition were: 
Mrs. C. Louis Borie, Mrs. Daniel B. 
Wentz, Jr., Mrs. Wharton Sinkler, 
Mrs. William O. Rowland, Jr., and 
Mrs. Sydney E. Martin. 

In 1925 Dominic Thomas was em- 
ployed by the Club and has been in 
charge of the traps since that time. 
Today he and his brother keep the 
traps in perfect working condition, 
have charge of the shells and targets, 
operate them and score at inter-club 
shoots held at Huntingdon Valley. 
In addition Dominic is greens keeper 
for the Club golf course. 

But even as A. J. MacDowell was 
helping popularize trapshooting at 
Huntingdon Valley and other clubs 
throughout the Quaker City area, his 
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long-time friend and shooting partner, 
Steve M. Crothers, Jr., was gaining 
fame as the “Iron Man” of Philadel- 
phia trapshooting. On New Year's 
Day, 1958, the two were together 
once more—Steve showing his out- 
standing skill with shot and shell by 
breaking 24 x 25 birds and Mac too 
busy to compete because he was en- 
gaged in managing the shoot. Be- 
tween shooting relays, these two old 
friends were busy reliving old times, 
other championship shoots, and the 
great days behind the traps in the 
years that have rolled by all too 
swiftly. 

A “Champion of champions,” Steve 
Crothers was born and still lives on 
what is left of a 95 acre farm in 
Chestnut Hill on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia. Suburban housing de- 
velopments have taken all but a few 
acres surrounding the old family 
home in recent years. “Iron Man” 
Crothers’ unique record includes a 
run of 486 breaks without a miss and 
he has won the Pennsylvania State 
Championship 14 times, the Amateur 
Championship of North America 5 
times and the “Champion of Cham- 
pions” event, held annually at the 
Grand American in Vandalia, Ohio, 
twice. In addition were countless local 
championship shoots around the city 


MASTER EYE determination is explained 
by Col. Biddle to the daughter of Olympic 
champion Barney Berlinger, Miss Berlinger 
is a frequent participant in Huntingdon 
Valley’s trapshooting events. 
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and state. For 15 years between 1925 
through 1939, Steve and “Mac” shot 
together in almost every important 
shoot throughout the middle Atlantic 
area, Steve averaging 98.13 on 70,000 
targets while MacDowell was averag- 
ing 95.72 on 45,000 targets. One of 
Steve’s greatest days occurred at York- 
lyn, Delaware some years ago when 
he broke 499 out of 500 targets. Mac’s 
best string was 226 straight at the 
New York Athletic Club shoot in 
1943. 


Trapshooting has come a long way 
since 1866 when glass balls, filled -with 
feathers, were first introduced as 
targets. Modern traps are a far call 
from those primitive attempts at 
simulating game in flight. Today the 
streamlined, automatic, push-button- 
operated traps at Huntingdon Valley 
and other country clubs throughout 
the area are the source of year-round 
fun for thousands of Philadelphians 
and their families. Here, as in count- 
less other places throughout the na- 
tion, women like Mrs. Richard 
Hanscom, Mrs. Frank Dudley, Mrs. 
Nicholas Biddle and men like Col. 
Nicholas Biddle, H. W. Cantley, 
Walter Eichelberger, Frank Dudley, 
James J. Diamond, Charles Schenkel, 
A. J. MacDowell and Stephen M. 
Crothers, Jr. are leading the way to 
making America once again a nation 
of marksmen and expert shooters. 

But in few other places is there 
such interest, competition and cham- 
pionship shooting as there is in the 
“City of Brotherly I ove.” The New 
Year’s Day shoot at Huntingdon Val- 
ley Country Club was but a typical ex- 
ample of the love Philadelphians have 
for this fine American sport. Traps 
here and at other country clubs 
throughout the area, along with 
Philadelphia’s famous Quaker City 
Gun Club, Roxborough Gun Club 
and Pine Valley Gun Club, throw 
over a half million clay targets each 
year. 

And that, in any state or city, is 
one whale of a lot of clay! 

















Game 


Lands 


By Robert S. Lichtenberger 


We remarkable foresight, some 
of the early day members of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission knew 
that today’s sportsman would need 
publicly-owned land if he was to have 
a place to hunt and fish without hav- 
ing to look at a “No Trespass” sign 
at every turn. In 1920 the Commis- 
sion acquired the first tract, now 
known as State Game Lands No. 25 
in Elk County, just a short distance 
from Johnsonburg. Since that time, 
approximately 904,000 acres have 
been added to this original purchase 
making the entire holdings over 910,- 
000 acres in 63 of the Common- 
wealth’s 67 counties. 





R. S. “BOB” LICHTENBERGER is Super- 
visor, Food and Cover Section, Division of 
Land Management, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. This article is based upon a 
paper delivered before a meeting of the 
American Pulpwood Association in York 
last October. 


Each acre has been bought with 
money from the Game Fund al- 
though there has been some assist- 
ance in recent years from Federal 
Aid money. None of this land was 
purchased from state tax money or 
appropriated funds. The Game Fund 
consists of money from the sale of 
hunting licenses, revenue from the 
sale of products, fines imposed for 
violations of the Game Law, and 
minor sources of revenue that are 
held separately by the State Treas- 
urer for exclusive use of the Com- 
mission. 

The early purchases of Game Lands 
were centered in the northcentral 
portion of the state. Many of the 
tracts were lumbered just prior to 
acquisition so that in a few years 
there developed a bountiful supply 
of sprout growth and briers making 
ideal conditions for wildlife. During 
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the ten to fifteen year period that 
followed this extensive lumbering, 
the deer herd in the northern tier 
counties increased tremendously. In 
fact, Pennsylvania probably had the 
largest white-tail deer herd in the 
entire United States at that time. The 
herd, generally speaking, was in good 
physical condition and real trophy 
sized racks were available. When this 
condition finally started to diminish, 
our deer problem had its beginning. 
The troubles started when the forests 
grew into pole stage and larger tim- 
ber. Winter losses increased rapidly 
and the deer literally and figuratively 
ate themselves out of house and 
home. 

In the early years of land manage- 
ment there was relatively little accom- 
plished except to maintain roads and 
refuge lines and to plant seedlings 
on open areas. By 1932 the Commis- 
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sion had acquired 32,000 acres of 
State Game Lands. The following 
year, six Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps were set up on Game Lands 
and with this aid, the management 
program was rapidly accelerated. 
Tree and shrub plantings were 
greatly increased, additional areas of 
wooded tracts were cleared for food 
strips, thinnings, and release cuttings 
were made in forested areas, and new 
roads and fire trails were constructed 
through hitherto inaccessible areas, 
thereby assuring better protection 
against fire on large blocks of land. 
During the late 30’s the C.C.C. was 
joined by W.P.A., N.Y.A., and other 
Federal agencies, all of which aided 
materially in the land management 
program. 

In these first years of land man- 
agement there was little done about 
the sale of wood products as, na- 


POLE STAGE TIMBER provides neither ideal game habitat nor valuable forest products. 
Large areas of this type of forest “set the stage” for winter losses in the deer herd. 
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turally, we had a relatively small 
amount to dispose of. In 1936 the 
first sale of sawlogs was made with 
the total revenue amounting to the 
large sum of $790.00 for the fiscal 
year 1936-37. During 1937-38 revenue 
increased to $8,210.00 and continued 
to expand at about that rate each 
year until 1946-47 when the total 
revenue amounted to $152,357.00. 
During these post war years there 
was great demand for saw timber 
and records reveal 14,494,000 board 
feet were cut from Game Lands in 
1946-47. In this same period -3,097 
cords of pulpwood were cut. From 
the 1946-47 period to 1955-56 the in- 
crease was not as rapid for two basic 
reasons. First, the Commission began 
to realize we were getting into forest 
‘ogee sales on a large scale and this 
ast pace of selling could not con- 
tinue without a thorough knowledge 
of what was saleable and what should 
be kept. In other words, a timber 
inventory and management plans 
were necessary. Second, another im- 
portant game species, the wild turkey, 
was entering the picture on a broader 
scale and to promote expansion in 
the range of this much sought bird, 
we needed larger timber than was 
needed for good deer management. 

For the period of 1947-48 to 1954- 
55 average sawlog sales were 2,036,200 
board feet and 4,910 cords of pulp- 
wood. In 1955-56 a very noticeable 
increase of sales was made and rec- 
ords show $189,820.00 was paid for 
10,555,108 board feet of sawlogs and 
10,404 cords of pulpwood. The fiscal 
year that ended May 31, 1957, was 
the best to date from products sold 
and money received. Products sold 
last year included 14,188,552 board 
feet of saw timber, 14,707 cords of 
pulp and chemical wood, 680 tons of 
mine timber, 51,090 posts and props, 
and a small amount of miscellaneous 
material such as firewood and Christ- 
mas trees, for a total of $363,550.00. 
This is the second largest source of 
revenue to the Game Fund—the sale 


of licenses, naturally being first. 
Earlier, management plans were 
mentioned. To date we have plans 
for 49 lands of the 198 individual 
Game Lands throughout the State. 
As you can see we have a vast amount 
of work to be done in this field, 


A timber inventory study was 
started this past summer on lands not 
covered by management plans. As a 
starting point we selected some of 
the tracts in the Northcentral and 
Southcentral Divisions reasonably 
close to the pulp mills in these areas, 
Unfortunately we have few tracts of 
major pulp producing size near the 
mills here in the Southeast or in the 
Northwest Divisions. Within a few 
years we hope to have a thorough 
knowledge of timber conditions on 
our wooded tracts. Incidentally we 
are using the same technique in our [ 
inventory as that used by the De- f 
partment of Forests and Waters. 
That Department has generously of- 
fered full assistance and much of the 
data assembled during the seven 
year span of their inventory work 
will be most helpful to us after we 
have completed our field work in 
typing and sample plots. 

It has long been recognized by the 
Commission that one of the most 
economical and practical methods of 
providing desirable game habitat in 
forest areas is by selling merchant- 
able timber. All cuttings are planned 
on a selective basis in order to obtain 
an uneven aged forest and the opera- 
tions are conducted in such a man- 
ner as to prevent soil erosion. It has 
been proven that such cuttings are 
best from the wildlife standpoint, and 
on State Game Lands this demands 
careful consideration of the following 
factors: 

1. Condition of adjacent areas— 
Where surrounding lands have been 
lumbered, with resulting excellent 
food and cover conditions for wild- 
life, we do not recommend extensive 
sales from the State Game Lands. 
To do so would not produce an un- 
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wise, wildlife would experience 
several lush years followed by a long 
period during which conditions 
would again rapidly get worse. In 
such cases, cutting on the Game 
Lands is deferred until the adjoin- 
ing areas show signs of no longer 
being productive of game food and 
cover. 

2. Species of Trees and Shrubs to 
Encourage—In considering this fac- 
tor, timber contracts and _ other 
cuttings are controlled in order to 
reserve sufficient nut and fruit trees 
to maintain a plant succession and 
forest balance favorable to wildlife 
species living on the area. Despite 
other factors, it is imperative to re- 
tain sufficient numbers of all tree 
and shrub species which provide food 
for wildlife. These need not be 
named here in detail but include 
many of our best timber producing 
species, such as Cherry, Ash, Oak, 
Hickory and Beech. Often diameter 
limit specifications plus the reserva- 
tion of “den” trees will be all that is 
required. 


F z ’ A = Fe 7 
PULPWOOD CUTTINGS and removal of other forest products create openings in the 
canopy which encourage sprout and seedling growth. Tops and other slash add to the cover 
provided by increased ground growth. Food producing trees and shrubs benefit from the in- 
creased sunlight on the forest floor. 

even aged forest for the area as a 
whole. If we should proceed other- 


3. Soil and Topographical Condi- 
tions—It is an established fact that 
the soils on steep upper slopes and 
on heavily burned areas are not 
nearly as productive as those on 
lower slopes or unburned areas. The 
establishment of uneven aged for- 
ests at such locations is difficult, as 
many times it is impossible to in- 
terest timber buyers unless they can 
operate profitably. Where we do 
have sales for these areas, a larger 
number of trees are reserved to as- 
sist in retaining soil. Skid roads are 
also a factor, as much soil can be lost 
if they are laid out with no thought 
of soil conservation. Usually our 
cutting blocks under these condi- 
tions are not more than 50 acres and 
scattered. 

4. Market and Labor Conditions— 
Development of uneven aged stands 
on sites of good quality often depend 
on labor conditions and on markets. 
In locations that have close access 
to paper mills, coal mines, or chemi- 
cal plants, smaller diameter wood 
can be cut than in those which will 
be of interest to operators of saw 
mills only. 
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5. Size and Species of Timber— 
The size and species of timber regu- 
late the amount of cutting that can 
and should be done on a given acre 
of land. Contracts that allow heavy 
or clear cuttings on forested areas 
result in dense, heavy growth for a 
few years which produce ideal con- 
ditions for wildlife. However, this 
is followed by a long period during 
which conditions become worse and 
good game conditions diminish until 
they disappear entirely. 

One additional factor now has to 
be considered which was not a ques- 
tion when the first five elements of 
the cutting policy were formulated 
in 1949. This the question of chemi- 
cal treatment for bark removal for 
pulpwood to be removed from Game 
Lands. This has been a controversial 
problem by all concerned. When the 
first chemical treatment was, started 
on a large scale, it was felt by many 
that it would kill wildlife in whole- 
sale lots. Research has proven differ- 
ently. The main objections voiced 
more recently by sportsmen and wild- 
life workers are these: 

1. Many of our sales are set up 
for winter cutting which then pro- 
duces deer browse from tops of 
felled timber. A chemically treated 
tree does not furnish this. 

2. We are vitally interested in 
producing sprout growth from any 
cutting in our principal deer range. 
Chemical treatment retards sprout- 
ing in some species and, in the case 
of Cherry, almost destroys any pros- 
pect of sprouting. 

3. The aesthetic problem arises 
from many sportsmen. Most hunters 
purchase a license to kill game, but 
there is a good number who get their 
greatest pleasure from just being 
outdoors with a gun and killing is 
secondary. These persons voice their 


objections to the “dead” timber on 
Game Lands. 

From articles appearing in the 
“Pulp and Paper” magazine and 
similar publications it is evident that 
mechanical debarking is coming into 
the field of hardwood pulp produc- 
tion. —The Game Commission will 
welcome the time when this form 
of debarking is used extensively in 
this state, which will permit us to 
make needed cuttings and still bene- 
fit wildlife to the fullest extent. 

Management of State Game Lands 
presents a rather unique problem. As 
mentioned before, all of the tracts 
were purchased from the sports- 
man’s dollar which gives the average 
license holder the thought he is 
owner of a portion of all lands. He 
also feels he has a right to voice an 
opinion as to how the lands are 
managed. If he is an ardent big 
game hunter, his wishes are for heavy 
cutting and lots of browse for deer. 
The dyed-in-the-wool turkey, squirrel, 
or ‘coon hunter wants larger timber 
for mast production and natural 
environment of the species. And so 
it goes for each class of hunter and 
his particular whims and fancies. 

The Commission feels that man- 
agement of wooded portions of all 
tracts is primarily for wildlife, but 
sound forestry practices are given 
every consideration. Potential timber 
production areas that are now grow- 
ing or will grow salable timber con- 
stitutes approximately eighty _per- 
cent of the 910,000 acres. It is logical 
to think we will always be in timber 
production on a rather large scale 
in order to manage these 728,000 odd 
acres wisely. Sale of pulpwood is an 
important factor in the program and 
will continue to be given careful study 
and consideration in future manage- 
ment plans. 
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Old Hunters Never Die 


FAYETTE COUNTY-In January 
1958 upon checking out the license 
applications issued for the 1957 hunt- 
ing year, I was amazed to learn how 
many hunters were afield last fall with 
ages over 65. I had no trouble picking 
out applications in all age groups 
ranging from age 65 through age 88. 
The honors for the oldest hunter 
afield in my district for the hunting 
year 1957 goes to Tony Lewis of 
R. D. No. 1, Dunbar, Pa., age 88. 
This retired gentleman still believes 
in hunting for pastime and _ recre- 
ation. The youngest hunter I had 
afield checked out to be a true age 
of 10.—District Game Protector A. J. 
Ziros, Connellsville. 


Just Me And My Shadow 


UNION COUNTY—On January 
20, 1958 Fish Warden Fry and I as- 
sisted Officers Sinsabaugh and Ranck 
to set rabbit traps in the Allenwood 
Ordnance grounds. In the course of 
the operation I observed a half grown 
groundhog in a thicket. On January 
28, 1958, about 100 yards from where 
I had seen the groundhog he was 
safely secured in a rabbit trap and 
was in no hurry to leave when the 
trap was opened. The day was very 
cold and the ground covered with 
several inches of snow.—District Game 
Protector John S. Shuler, Lewisburg. 


Litter-bugged Bunny 

GREENE COUNTY—On January 
18, 1958 I released nine dozen rab- 
bits in my district. These rabbits 
were trapped in Allegheny County 
and turned over to me for release in 
my district. The following story was 
relayed to me by Mr. Albert Kerr of 
Springtown. After having released one 
dozen rabbits on his property he de- 
cided to distribute some corn for 
them to feed on, and while doing so 
he saw where a rabbit was losing 
much blood. After following upon 
the track he found the rabbit dead. 
He decided to see what had happened 
to it and after back tracking found 
it had run a piece of glass in its 
throat. The rabbit had only traveled 
about ten feet from the crate when 
the fatal accident happened. Mr. 
Kerr stated that he had put the 
broken glass there himself thinking 
that it would be out of the way and 
no one or nothing would get hurt 
from it. This backs up the slogan 
“Don’t be a Litter Bug.”’—District 
Game Protector Richard L. Graham, 
Carmichaels. 


Spotted Surprise 
SOMERSET COUNTY—On Janu- 
ary 23 when looking at some traps 
that were set near the West end of 
the Allegheny tunnel of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, I found a small 
skunk about one third the size of 
our native skunk. This animal was 
spotted instead of having the usual 
stripe of the typical skunk. Upon 
checking the PR Mammal Survey 
of Southcentral Pa., I found that the 
spotted skunk is not common in this 
region and has been found only in 
the southern parts of Fulton and 
Bedford counties near the Maryland 
State Line.—District Game Protector 

Edward W. Cox, Somerset. 
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A BIE, BLACK SEDAN, AND HE WAS 
OW NY sive Of THE RoAP /f 


That Morning After 


CARBON COUNTY-—Possibly suf- 
fering a hangover from too much 
acorn juice the night before, a large 
black bear got off to a bad start in 
1958. About 6:30 p.m., Jan. 1, the 
animal attempted to cross the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike in Hickory Run 
State Park. While traveling in the 
wrong lane, he met headon with an 
auto driven by Nicholas Maglio. 
Dunmore, Pa. Results of the crash; 
one bear that had to be destroyed 
because of a fractured leg and back; 
one auto with considerable damage 
plus the towing fee. Actual weight 
of the dressed bear was 345 Ibs.— 
District Game Protector Duane E 
Lettie, Weatherly. 


Ladies First 


INDIANA COUNTY—Deputy 
Schrecengost of Canoe Township re- 
lated the following to me: On a trip 
near Rossiter during the first week of 
October Mr. Schrecengost observed a 
hen pheasant sparring with a crow 
for a rabbit that had been killed on 
the highway. Upon arriving closer to 
the scene it was observed a cock phea- 
sant was standing nearby watching 
the proceedings, while the hen fought 
with a crow. The crow left the scene 
as soon as the auto approached the 
scene.—District Game Protector A. J. 
Zaycosky, Indiana, Penna. 


Ring-tailed Cat 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY-—Re. 
cently I have heard several reports 
of species of “Ring-tailed Cat” which 
is supposed to be roaming the Blue 
Mountains in this vicinity. This cat 
has been described in many ways but 
always has a ringed tail like a rac- 
coon. Last Sunday Mr. Jack Fidler of 
Oak Grove was fortunate in being 
able to kill a species of cat which 
would answer the description which 
has been given. This animal was 
grey with light brown rings on his 
tail and legs, weight was about twelve 
pounds and it was definite that it was 
a creature of the wild, however, we 
both drew the conclusion that it must 
have been born of a domestic house 
cat either in a wild or domestic state. 
Cats of this nature in a wild state 
must by choice take a big toll of the 
smaller game animals.—District Game 
Protector R. L. Shank, Pine Grove. 


It’s A Dog’s Life 


BERKS COUNTY-—On January 28, 
1958, Peter Bybel of Exeter Town- 
ship reported that a gray fox had 
come up to his home during the after- 
noon and tried to get into a pen and 
attack his dog. The fox was caught 
and later died. On January 30, at the 
same location a raccoon approached 
the house during the afternoon and 
tried to enter the house and also tried 
to get into the pen to attack the same 
dog. They were not able to catch the 
raccoon.—District Game Protector J. 
A. Leiendecker. Reading. 
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Wander Lust 


PERRY COUNTY—On November 
95 I received a call from the Principal 
of the Green Park School. He in- 
formed me that one of the students 
of the school had found a bird at 
her home at Bridgeport the previous 
Saturday and had given it a burial 
in the garden, but had taken the 
leg band from it and had brought it 
to school. He told me that the Band 
bore the inscription “O. Div. WLDF 
3-3101.” I got the girl on the phone 
and she said it was a little brown 
bird that you could hold in your 
hand. This description did not help 
much toward identifying the. bird, 
needless to say. So I asked the 
girl who had found the bird, Kath- 
eryn Sheibly, if she would dig it up. 
She said that she would, and when I 
visited her home I found it to be a 
Cotournix Quail. I immediately con- 
tacted Mr. Glenn Bowers, Chief of 
Research. He verified my _identi- 
fication and sent the band informa- 
tion to the Ohio Division of Wild- 
life who in turn sent back the 
information that the bird had 
been released at the Berlin Reser- 
voir Wildlife Area, Portage County, 
Ohio, in connection with a field trial 
on October 26, 1957. And we think 
that our turkeys wander????—District 
Game Protector Russell Meyer, R. D. 
1, Blain. 


Those Good Old Days? 


BUTLER COUNTY-—Recently I 
moved into an old .farm house. 
Among the papers laying about I 
found an old pelt record of some 
trapper or fur buyer. It dates back 
to December, 1864. In comparing the 
prices between then and now, I found 
there wasn’t too much difference. For 
example: 6 raccoon—$3.00; 1 opos- 
sum—$.15; 2 skunks—$1.00; 1 fox— 
$2.50; 1 mink—$3.50; 1 muskrat—$.15. 
—District Game Protector Paul R. 
Miller, Butler. 


Deer Caller 


LUZERNE COUNTY—While pa- 
trolling in the Mt. Lake area on the 
Ist day of antlerless deer season I 
stopped at one of the land owners of 
a large estate. His caretaker was 
around the building because it was 
around 4:45 p.m. and it was his quit- 
ting time. I thought that I would stop 
and talk to him about how the deer 
kill was in this area, he told me that 
he could call 8 doe and one spike 
buck in at this time. I told him that 
I would like to see it done so he went 
into the barn and got some apples and 
started to call these deer in. Believe 
it or not, down from the woods came 
7 doe and the spike buck which was 
limping for some reason. These deer 
came down to him and ate the apples 
out of his hand. He stated that some- 
one probably shot the one doe and 
crippled the spike buck on the last 
day. Maybe this caretaker should hold 
instruction classes and show hunters 
how to call deer in by his method 
which would result in everyone bag- 
ging a deer.—District Game Protector 
Edward R. Gdosky, Kingston. 
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Indoor Trapping 


BUCKS COUNTY-A true life saga 
recently proved to us that one’s fur 
trapping activities should be limited 
to the wide and breezy out-of-doors. 

One evening in December, an em- 
bryo trapper spied a “raccoon” ca- 
vorting in the cellar crawl space of 
his family’s newly purchased home 
near Warminster. 

Confident that his prowess at fur 
taking was equal to the cunning of 
his quarry, the young man purchased 
one muskrat trap from a nearby hard- 
ware store. With the dexterity of a 
north woods expert, he set his trap 
in the basement and took up the long 
vigil. 

It was not long before the me- 
tallic snap was clearly heard through- 
out the quiet, early morning house- 
hold. But the pungent and familiar 
odor that almost simultaneously per- 
meated the air, came as quite a sur- 
prise. Doubtlessly, this also cast an 
unfavorable reflection upon our trap- 
per’s knowledge of natural history 
and wildlife identification. 

Here was a situation that de- 
manded the attention of the Game 
Protector! After considerable delib- 
eration over tactics, followed by crawl 
space gymnastics, the prize pelt was 
adoitly removed with the aid of a 
now worthless raincoat. 

Although this drama was con- 
cluded within an hour or two of its 
beginning, we feel certain that each 
moist, muggy day will bring subtle 
reminder of that nights misadventure 
for some months to come.—District 
Game Protector William J. Lockett, 
Doylestown. 


Doves Desert Dixie 


MONTOUR COUNTY—On Janu- 
ary 31, 1958 when returning from 
Milton through Turbot township to 
Washingtonville I saw a flock of be 
tween 40 and 50 doves sitting in the 
trees at the Heddings farm. 

I have seen a few doves in scattered 
parts of the district all winter but 
this is the only place I have seen more 
than 2 at one time. I am at a loss to 
know if these birds are “residents” or 
if they are a flock moving in from the 
South.—District Game Protector 
George A. Dieffenderfer, Danville. 


S’no Rabbits? 


BEAVER COUNTY—Quite a few 
hunters who complained last fall that 
there were not very many rabbits 
were surprised to find out that there 
are a large number left over. In 
training their dogs after the season 
and during the last month with a 
little snow on the ground, rabbits 
have shown up in large numbers. It 
is hard for them to believe that they 
were there all the time, only were 
taking refuge under ground or in a 
heavy cover. I have noticed on the 
game lands, in and around good 
cover that we have no shortage of 
breeding stock.—District Game Pro- 
tector J. Bradley McGregor, Beaver. 
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| pening my first week at the 
Conservation Education Labora- 
tory, I learned to know my classmates 
very well. I spent many enjoyable 
hours listening to their experiences 
and their a eloquence of 


the places they had visited. A few 
had crisscrossed the nation several 
times, others had toured Europe, 
while others had exciting hobbies. 
And so, with these wonderful friends, 
I looked forward to the remaining 
two weeks. 

I don’t recall of ever being lonely 
or noticing loneliness in the hearts 
of any of the others. In the evening 
after studies had been completed, a 
group would climb into my car or I 
would join another car load and we 
would head for the nearest dairy 
stand for ice cream, root beer or hot 
dogs. Sometimes if the day’s activity 
had keenly whet the appetite, we 
would order all three. 

In order to further our considera- 
tion of each other, we all contributed 


to a special fund and elected George 
Dunkle from Girard College, to take 
care of our finances. The money was 
used to buy birthday cakes for sev- 
eral of our group and to buy little 
remembrances for members of the 
staff who had contributed so much 
for our benefit. 

I mention this as evidence of the 
generosity and deep feelings of the 
group for each other and for those 
who instructed them. In general, it 
can be said that those who are con- 
siderate of our natural resources are 
considerate of each other. 

Since Dr. Whitcomb had dwelt 
with the geological formation of the 
earth, it was only natural that Pro- 
fessor H. W. Higbee from the Agron- 
omy Department of the University 
should dwell on soil characteristics 
and the importance of these charac- 
teristics in soil conservation. I mar- 
veled at his ability to look at the 
plants growing on a particular area 
and accurately describe the soil be- 
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neath them. It became quite appar- 
ent to me that the life a soil sup- 
ports can be no better than the soil 
itself. 

“Poor land makes poor people, and 
Poor people make poor land.” 

The day following Professor High- 
bee’s field trip, I watched members 
of the class lay out contour strips 
under the direction of A. E. Cooper, 
Professor of Agronomy Extension. I 
gathered from Professor Cooper that 
the idea behind contour strips was 
to make rain water walk down the 
slopes rather than run. Whenever the 
speed of run off water is doubled, it’s 
soil carrying capacity is increased to 
the sixth power. Likewise if the speed 
of water can be cut in half, its soil 
carrying capacity can be reduced by 
the sixth power. 


The next very interesting day was 
spent with Millard Crooks from the 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission and 
R. G. Wingard, Assistant Professor 
of Wildlife Management Extension. 

I knew that hunting was big busi- 
ness, but I didn’t realize how big 
until these instructors gave us the 
facts. We were told of a survey con- 
ducted in Potter County that showed 
an expenditure of one million dollars 
by the deer hunters who visited the 
County during a two week deer sea- 
son. This amount did not include 
the money spent by the hunters for 
hunting equipment. It was also stated 
that there are a million hunters in 
the State of Pennsylvania. The or- 
iginal appropriation to the Game 
Department was $800; the amount 
today is $4,000,000. The average 
amount spent per hunter in the 
United States each year exceeds 
$90.00. The total amount spent by 
all the hunters in the United States 


VALUES OF FERTILE SOILS are explained to teachers at the Conservation Education 
Laboratory by Harry Myer, third from right, on his farm about 30 miles from State College. 
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exceeds the amount spent for base- 
ball, basketball and football com- 
bined. 

The next remark about automo- 
biles killing more small game than 
the hunters caused me to think back 
over the thousands of small game 
carcasses I had seen on the highways 
during my years of driving. I had 
noticed the highest mortality during 
the spring and summer. At this time 
it is safe to assume that for every 
female animal killed on the highway, 
four or five young were probably lost 
to starvation, the elements or to 
predators. If a means could be de- 
vised to stop this slaughter, there 
would be more game for more 
hunters, 

According to Assistant Professor 
Wingard, Wildlife Management is 
involved with keeping wildlife under 
control and all living things in bal- 
ance. Of these, keeping wildlife in 
balance is the most difficult. Upset- 
ting the balance can lead to consid- 
erable difficulty. Much damage has 
been done to our wildlife because of 
not understanding their balance. 

The shortage of rain fall during 
the summer of 1957 caused more 
than the usual interest in John Git- 
tins’ discussion of the Waters of the 
Commonwealth. John Gittins is Sec- 
retary of the Sanitary Water Board 
and he had many reasens to be 
proud of the accomplishments of the 
Board. Streams that a few years ago 
were choked with the waste from 
mines or manufacturing plants are 
now flowing clean and pure. It is 
quite possible that future generations 
will be able to fish in every stream in 
Pennsylvania. The Sanitary Water 
Board has the supreme power to 
clean up the streams and it is clean- 
ing them up methodically and with 
fairness to those who have been pol- 
luting them. Clean streams will mean 
more places to swim, more places to 
fish, more water for irrigation, more 
water for manufacturing and more 
water for just plain living. Manufac- 






























BIRD WATCHERS Connie Silveus, with 
binoculars, and Dorothy Moser spot some- 
thing of interest on one of the many field 
trips. 


turing plants are huge consumers of 
water. A steel mill for instance, will 
use 65,000 gallons of water to make 
a ton of finished steel. If we want 
more industries in our State, or if we 
want those we already have to re- 
main, we must provide them with 
clean water. 

Our next field trip was to the 
Harry Myer farm, about 30 miles 
from Penn State. This trip had been 
arranged by Charles B. Slaton, As- 
sistant State Soil Conservationist. 
Here we saw what was once aban- 
doned land, brought back to a high 
state of fertility by good conservation 
practices. The Myer farm was an out- 
standing example of wise land use. 
The farmable land was laid out in 
efficient long contour strips, a beauti- 
ful sight to see. The pastures were 
growing luscious grasses and the 
slopes too steep for cultivation or 
pasture were planted with evergreens 
and food plants for game. 
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Announcing .. . 


CONSERVATION EDUCA- 
TION LABORATORY 
FOR TEACHERS 
1958 


First Session—June 30 to July 18 
Second Session—July 21 to 
August 9 


The Conservation Education 
Laboratory at Pennsylvania 
State University is conducted to 
help elementary and secondary 
school teachers obtain a better 
understanding and appreciation 
of our natural resources. 


The Laboratory is a full-time 
program of study. No other 
course work may be taken con- 
currently, A number of part- 
session courses will be available 
which: will enable a student to 
earn three credits in addition to 
those completed in the Labora- 
tory so that a total of six credits 
may be earned during the six 
weeks of the Main Summer Ses- 
sion. The Laboratory is open to 
both men and women students. 
The same admission require- 
ments are applicable to the 
Laboratory as are in effect for 
students enrolling in general 
courses in the Summer Sessions. 


Scholarships provided by vari- 
ous cooperating organizations 
are available for Pennsylvania 
teachers. You are urged to apply 
for them as early as possible. 


For further information, write: 
Professor H. C. Kranzer, Room 
311 Burrowes Building, Penn- 
sylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. 











The most amazing conservation 
practice seen on the farm was a 
broad waterway engineered by the 
Soil Conservation Service. This wa- 
terway carried most of the run-off 
from the Myer farm. The many deer 
tracks indicated how much the deer 
were enjoying the legumes planted 
on the waterway to hold the soil. 
Before good conservation practices 
had been adopted, the waterway was 
a deep gully providing neither food 
nor cover for game. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, game animals and game 
birds do not prefer to feed and raise 
their young on wornout, abandoned 
lands. They prefer the highly fer- 
tilized fields because the plants grow- 
ing on these fields contain more of 
the body building minerals, especi- 
ally calcium and phosphorous so vi- 
tally needed by all living things. 

As I mentioned earlier, generosity 
and friendliness are the characteris- [ 
tics that mark the true conservation- 
ist. This was very true of Harry Myer 
and his family. After our tour of his 
beautiful farm had been completed, 
we were their guest at a delicious pic- 
nic dinner on the banks of their 
farm pond. 

After learning how farms should 
be handled for maximum crops of 
game, we next toured State Lands, 
to study the problems of game man- 
agement under forest conditions. It 
was easy to see why grey squirrels 
and turkeys prefer tall mature timber 
stands, while deer, pheasants, quail 
and rabbits prefer more brushy land. 
Modern forest practices require the 
removal of all branches from the 
trees for a height of 16 feet or more. 
With the tall trees shading the forest 
floor, plant growth is greatly re 
stricted, leaving little or nothing on 
which deer can browse. Although 
deer were originally a browsing ani- 
mal, they are, through necessity, be- 
coming a pasture animal. 


With the second week of the Con- 
servation Laboratory drawing to 4 


close, I retired to my room to think @ 
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of the many things I had learned 
during the week and to jot down a 
few conservation concepts that had 
formed in my mind: 

1. The collecting of license fees, 
the setting of hunting dates and bag 
limits are but a small part of the 
work of the Game Commission. The 
big task is to provide conditions for 
game to survive and muitiply; this 
requires years of research and study. 


2. Highly nutritious food is the 
primary requirement of all game; 
without it they can neither develop 
to their maximum size or survive our 
winters. 

3. Game land should be limed and 
fertilized the same as farm land. Poor 
land can produce only small crops of 
stunted, weak game. 

4. Our game is at the mercy of 
conflicting interests. Modern farming 
means the removal of brushy fence 
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rows. This robs game of cover and 
nesting sites. So does forestry prac- 
tices that keep the forest floor as 
clean as a living room floor. The pri- 
vacy of game land is constantly being 
invaded by highways seeking the 
safest, shortest route. 

5. The average motorist is not 
fully aware of the damage he is do- 
ing to wildlife. Reducing the destruc- 
tion of game on our highways would 
without extra cost give us better 
hunting. 

6. Good hunting can contribute 
millions of dollars to the business life 
of a community during the year. 

7. Sportsmen’s Clubs by advancing 
the cause of conservation, are doing 
much to make our State a more 
beautiful, a more healthful, and a 
more bountiful place in which to 
live. 


... Lo Be Continued 


HILLSIDE PLANTING of evergreen trees was a center of interest on the Harry Myers 
farm. Such plantings provide cover for wildlife, help hold the soil in place, and slow up 


the run-off after heavy rainfalls. 

















Game Commission Announces 


Reopening of Training School 


Ninth Student Officer Class To Be Enrolled July 1, 1958 


The Ninth Class of student officers 
to be trained for positions as Penn- 
sylvania Game Protectors will soon 
be selected by the Game Commission. 
Successful applicants will be enrolled 
for training at the Ross Leffler School 
of Conservation located near Brock- 
way, Jefferson County on or about 
July 1, 1958. 

Approximately 25 men will be se- 
lected by competitive examination for 
this class. Any male, bona fide resi- 
dent of Pennsylvania not less than 21 
and not more than 35 years of age, 
with a minimum weight of 140 
pounds and a height of 5 feet 8 inches 
and an educational background or 
training equal to a four year high 
school graduate course is eligible to 


apply. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis 
sion inaugurated its first in-service 
training program for field personnel 
in 1932. This training for regular em- 
ployes proved so effective that by 1936 
the Commission established a fixed 
policy that all future field officers 
would be selected by competitive ex- 
amination, followed by an intensive 
course of training. A Conservation 
School, later known as The Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation, was 
established and the first student officer 
class was enrolled on July 2, 1936. 
Since then the School has graduated 
185 officers in eight previous classes, 
the last of which finished their formal 
training on March 16, 1957. 

Two full-time instructors for the 
new class have been assigned by the 
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Commission. Donald E. Miller, Read- 
ing, presently Law Enforcement As- 
sistant in the Southeast Field Divi- 
sion Headquarters, has been named 
as Superintendent. Calvin A. Hooper, 
New Castle, presently a District Game 
Protector, has been designated As- 
sistant Superintendent. Both men are 
graduates of the Conservation School, 
Miller receiving his initial appoint- 
ment as a graduate game protector in 
June, 1938 and Hooper in June, 1949. 


Complete information, including 
brochures and application blanks, for 
this student officer class can be ob- 
tained from the Game Commission 
at Harrisburg. A brief outline of the 
general qualifications and regulations 
follows: 


Residence Requirements 


Each applicant shall have been a 
bona fide resident of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania for a period 
of not less than one (1) year im- 
mediately preceding the closing date 


for application. To qualify as to resi- 
dence, any applicant who was absent 


Calvin A. Hooper 
Assistant Superintendent 
Ninth Student Officer Class 


Win 


Donald E. Miller 
Superintendent 

Ninth Student Officer Class 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 


from the State because of military 
service, college attendance, etc., and 
who has not transferred his residence 
to another state will be considered a 
resident of Pennsylvania. 


Age Requirements 

All applicants shall have passed 
their twenty-first (21st) birthday and 
shall not have passed their thirty-fifth 
(35th) birthday prior to June 30, 
1958. Deputy Game Protectors will 
be credited two years over and above 
the age limit of thirty-five for each 
five (5) years of Deputy service, but 
must not have reached their fortieth 
(40th) birthday prior to July 1, 1958. 
All applicants are required to furnish 
birth certificates prior to admission 
to the School. 


Height Requirements 
The minimum shall be five feet, 
eight inches (5’8”) taken in stocking 
feet, the maximum to be in relative 
body proportions satisfactory to the 
Commission. 
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Weight Requirements 

The minimum weight shall be one 
hundred forty (140) pounds stripped 
of all clothing. The maximum shall 
be two hundred (200) pounds 
stripped of all clothing up to six feet 
(6) in height, but an additional 
allowance of ten (10) pounds will be 
made if the applicant is more than 
six feet in height. 


Vision Requirements 
Before any applicant shall be ad- 
mitted to the School, he shall be able 
to pass a 20/30 vision and color test 
without glasses. 


Physical Examination 


Each applicant shall be subject to 
a rigid physical examination and 
shall be free from all physical defects 
including the shortage or loss of a 
member of the body. A preliminary 
physical examination condutted by a 
registered physician of this State shall 
be made a part of the application, 
the cost of which shall be borne by 
the applicant. The final physical ex- 
amination shall be made by a reg- 
istered physician appointed by the 
Commission or its agent, the cost of 
which shall be borne by the Com- 
mission. The certification of the Com- 


mission’s physician shall be final. 


Rates of Compensation 


Students selected for training at the 
Conservation School will be paid a 
minimum of $100 per month and a 
maximum of $175 per month, de- 
pending on their marital status and 
number of dependents. In addition, 
students will receive maintenance and 
subsistence during the time they are 
receiving specialized training at the 
School and necessary traveling ex- 
penses during the time they are en- 
gaged in field work. 


Assignment to Duty 


Applicants must signify their will- 
ingness to accept assignments to duty 
during the training, probationary 
period and regular duty at such geo- 
graphical locations as the Commis- 
sion or its agents shall select without 
regard to the location from which 
the student was recruited. Trainees 
who successfully complete the course 
at the School and in the field will be 
assigned duty as game _ protectors, 
supervised by a Field Division Super- 
visor, on a salaried basis during a 
one-year probationary period from 
the date of graduation at the begin- 
ning salary of a Game Protector, cur- 
rently $3925 per year. Upon satis- 
factory completion of the probation- 
ary period, they will be assigned to 
existing vacancies in the field service. 


How to Apply 


No completed application will be 
considered except those submitted by 
Registered Mail on the official form 
provided for the purpose. The appli- 
cation must contain specific informa- 
tion, sworn or affirmed before a 
proper public official. If any applica- 
tion is returned for verification, cor- 
rection or additional information, the 
corrected application must be resub- 
mitted by Registered Mail within the § 
date and hour prescribed. All appli- 
cations shall be transmitted to the 
“Executive Director, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Competitive examinations will be 
held at Harrisburg, probably during 
late April or early May. A definite 
time and place will be announced 
through newspapers and other pub- 
lic information media. 
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Pennsylvania Hunters Harvest Over 105,000 Deer: 
Take of Legal Bucks Highest in State's History 


Over 105,000 legal deer were taken 
in three separate seasons by Penn- 
sylvania hunters last year. A com- 
plete tally of the harvest, just re- 
leased by the Game Commission 
after weeks of carefully counting big 
game kill reports mailed to Harris- 
burg by successful hunters, shows 
1957 was a historic year in the an- 
nals of Keystone State deer hunt- 
ing. The official figures show a kill 
of 49,254 legal antlered deer and 
55,862 legal antlerless whitetails for a 
total of 105,116. 


The “buck” kill of 49,254 legal 
animals was the highest in Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife conservation history, 
at least in official record books which 


IN-SEASON STUDY OF DEER HARVEST 


date back to the year 1915. In the 
first recorded harvest that year, only 
1,287 legal antlered deer were re- 
ported. Since then, the kill has ex- 
ceeded 40,000 bucks in only six years. 
These were: 1939—49,106; 1940—40,- 
995; 1949—46,602; 1954—40,915; 1955 
—45,044; and 1956—41,921. The pre- 
vious record kill of 49,106 in 1939 
followed a year in which there was 
no open season on antlered deer. 
During the statewide open season 
on antlerless deer in 1938, 171,662 
“does” were taken. 

The harvest of 55,862 antlerless 
deer during 1957 resulted from the 
issuance of 334,708 special licenses, 
required by law and sold through 


occupied the Game Commission’s research 


biologists like Steve Licinsky, left, who checked hundreds of deer in northwestern Pennsyl- 


vania last December. Examination of teeth 
determination. 


on deer’s lower jaw enables accurate age 
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BIG BUCK was bagged by Clark Brownwell, 
Landisburg, in Perry County during 1957 
season. Here he shows his youhg grandson 
a “granddaddy deer” that: weighed 200 
pounds and had a 10-point rack with a 
spread of 2114 inches. 


the Department of Revenue. There 
was no open season on antlerless deer 
in 1956; the last open season was 
during 1955 when 41,111 were taken 
under the special license system. 
Included in the 1957 totals are the 
deer bagged by archers during a 
one-week “any deer” season last Octo- 
ber. The bowmen accounted for 376 
legal bucks and 982 legal antlerless 
deer—a total of 1,358 of these big 
game animals. This, also, was a new 
record for deer killed with bow and 
arrow in the Keystone State. Bow- 
hunters, rapidly increasing in num- 
bers since the first Special Archery 
season was established by law in 
1951, totalled 55,554 last year accord- 
ing to preliminary figures released 
by the Department of Revenue which 
handled the sale of the Archery li- 
censes, required in addition to the 
regular hunting license. The bow and 
arrow kill of antlered deer in previous 
years was: 1951—32; 1952—25; 1953— 
84; 1954—55; 1955-119; 1956-224. 


Actually, the true figures on the 


1957 deer harvest are known to be 
considerably higher than these of. 
ficial figures. Field investigations 
made by the Commission’s represen- 
tatives during last year’s deer seasons 
were compared with the postcard 
reports turned in by hunters. This 
study indicated that many hunters 
who bagged a deer last year did not 
cooperate in mailing their big game 
kill report card, despite the fact that 
such a report is required by law and 
widespread publicity was given last 
fall urging successful hunters to re- 
port their kills. The Commission 
pointed out that without such co 
operation, and accurate figures on 
the actual deer harvest which would 
have resulted, the setting of future 
deer seasons would be made much 
more difficult. 

During the 1957 bear season on 
Pennsylvania’s only other big game 
species, 294 legal bruins were bagged 
in the Keystone State according to 
final figures. This harvest was below 
the average in recent years. In 1956 
the bear kill totalled 335; in 1955 
it was 363. The record harvest of 
Pennsylvania black bears was estab- 
lished in 1924 when Keystone State 
hunters took 929 legal animals. 


In other hunting seasons last year, | 






Pennsylvania small game _ hunters 
took more raccoons, wild turkeys, 
ringneck pheasants, bobwhite quail 
and mourning doves then they did 
in 1956. The official game kill figures, 
based on estimates by the Commis. 
sion’s field officers, show the take of 
other small game and _ migratory 
birds were lower than a year ago. 
Commission officials consider 1957 
as being a_ generally satisfactory 
year, however, for most Pennsylvania 
hunters. It is pointed out that despite 
excellent weather conditions during 
the 1957 breeding season, the ex- 
tremely dry summer that followed 
may have adversely affected wildlife 
food and cover conditions, bringing 
about changes in the normal habits 
of many small game species and re- 
ducing the harvest in certain areas. 
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ANOTHER FARM COUNTRY BUCK was bagged by William C. Reppert, of Lebanon, 
while he was hunting near Cornwall Furnace during the 1958 season. This deer weighed 
196 pounds on the scales and had a real trophy rack. 


Official 1957 Game Kill 


Species Season of 1957* Season of 1956* 
Number Number 
Deer, Legal Antlered 49,254°* 41,921°¢* 
Deer, Legal Antlerless 55,862** (Closed) 


105,116 41,921 

294 335 

1,455,862 1,530,062 

Hares (Snowshoes) 1,614 1,969 
Hungarian Partridges (Closed) (Closed) 
Squirrels 728,342 939,127 
Raccoons 139,397 129,527 
Wild Turkeys 16,156 14,481 
Ruffed Grouse 41,694 49,847 
Ringneck Pheasants 465,955 446,266 
Quail 10,417 
Woodcocks 11,126 
Rails, Gallinules & Coots 6,835 
Crackles (Blackbirds) # hoe 
Wild Waterfowl 77,616 
Woodchucks 326,044 
24,838 


Total Number 3,610,411 


Small Game, based on Field Officers estimates; Big Game, based on individual reports 
filed by hunters. 


Includes 1,358 Deer killed during the 1957 Special Archery Season. 
Includes 224 Deer killed during the 1956 Special Archery Season. 
Unprotected—No data. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 


(Based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 
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* Includes 1358 deer killed during the Special Archery Season. 
**Includes 224 deer killed during the Special Archery Season. 
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Harrisburg Patriot News Photo 
MINNESOTA LEGISLATORS visited Game 
Commission offices in Harrisburg in early 
March to study wildlife administration in 
Pennsylvania. With Executive Director M. J. 
Golden, seated, are, left to right: Donald 
McLeod, Loren Rutter and Harry Basford. 


Caution Is Urged In Stocking 
Wild Turkeys From Commercial 
Sources 


The phenomenal increase in the 
population of Pennsylvania’s wild tur- 
keys during the 1940’s resulted from 
the application of sound game man- 
agement practices which combined 
with natural conditions to encourage 
the development and spread of the 
flock. 

In the last few years a number of 
interested sportsmen’s clubs have 


bought and released Eastern Wild 
Turkeys in areas where more of the 
birds were desired. In some instances 
the club-bought birds were healthy, 
wild stock; in others precautions were 
not taken to assure that the birds, 


sometimes reared under domestic con- 
ditions, would not carry disease onto 
the range to eventually cause serious 
loss among the naturally-raised tur- 
keys already there. 

The state’s wildlife people are 
somewhat concerned about any indis- 
criminate releasing of turkeys, though 
the motive behind the practice is ad- 
mirable. Experience has shown that 
when wild turkeys come in contact 
with domestic poultry the introduc- 
tion of disease into the wild flock may 
occur. The Wildlife people point out 
that raising and releasing wild tur- 
keys poses problems not present in 
the raising and releasing of ringneck 
pheasants. 

M. J. Golden, Executive Director 
of the Game Commission therefore 
recommends this solution that offers 
the desired precaution: The Commis- 
sion will gladly provide the services 
of one of its game propagators to ex- 
amine wild turkeys sportsmen intend 
to release, to determine first whether 
they are healthy birds. Such an action 
would eliminate the possibility of 
infecting the priceless flock already 
in the wild. This recommendation is 
made in the belief that sportsmen 
who will spend their money in the 
interest of their sport will cooperate. 
Certainly they have no intention of 
impairing the exceptional turkey 
hunting already available in the Com- 
monwealth. 

The Executive Director points this 
out, also: The Game Commission is 
now stocking additional areas of the 
birds’ range with Eastern Wild Tur- 
keys reared at the State Wild Turkey 
Farm. When a large population of 
these great birds became established 
in the better localities the state's tur- 
keys were then liberated in the 
fringe areas. This was done in the 
hope the outlying coverts would 
eventually support more of the birds 
and spread the flock over additional 
territory, so that an increased num- 
ber of hunters may enjoy turkey 
hunting success nearer home. 
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U. S. FISH & WILDLIFE SERVICE TO ESTABLISH 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE IN CRAWFORD COUNTY 


For the first time in the wildlife 
history of Pennsylvania the federal 
government, through the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission, has 
formally approved acquisition and 
establishment of a national waterfowl 
refuge and hunting area in this state. 
At a meeting in Washington, D. C., 
March 11, the Federal Commission 
approved the acquisition of the pro- 
posed Erie National Wildlife Refuge 
in southeastern Crawford County. 

The Erie National Wildlife Refuge 
will comprise a total of 6,161 acres. 
Presently the area consists of the fol- 
lowing soil cover types: Timber, agri- 
cultural, abandoned cropland, grass, 
brush, and marsh. It is anticipated 
that at least 25,000 migrating geese 
and 75,000 ducks will use the site. 
With improved nesting conditions it 
is expected that 2,000 waterfowl will 
be produced there annually. 

This refuge will greatly enhance 
that portion of the Atlantic Flyway 
located in northwestern Pennsylvania 
by providing much feeding and nest- 
ing grounds. Later, the establishment 
of additional nesting habitat will add 
to the value of the area. 

The land there is highly suitable 
for refuge purposes inasmuch as 
many wild waterfowl utilize that 
sector. From the standpoint of wild 
waterfowl the northwestern part of 
Pennsylvania is the most important, 
excluding the Delaware, Susquehanna 
and Allegheny Rivers, Natural condi- 
tions there lend themselves to im- 


provements that will benefit the 
waterfowl. Marshes like those found 
in Crawford County provide excellent 
hunting for wild ducks and geese, and 
when the gun pressure becomes too 
heavy these fowl find refuge in a 
sanctuary such as the one proposed. 

In 1954 the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission started a small marsh 
impoundment program to improve 
conditions for wild waterfowl. Fifteen 
impoundments in the northwestern 
counties containing 160 acres of water 
have been completed. Seventeen 
others, which will eventually im- 
pound nearly 265 additional acres, 
have been approved and will be 
started this spring. Sixteen of the 
last mentioned will be located on 
State Game Lands near the Erie Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. Only one of 
these has been designated as a refuge 
to date. The others are propagation 
areas, closed to trespass during the 
nesting and brooding season but open 
to hunting during the migratory 
waterfowl season. 

The establishment of inland refuges 
is needed to provide feeding and rest- 
ing grounds to offset the losses in- 
curred in the coastal areas due to 
residential and industrial encroach- 
ment. The establishment of the Erie 
National Wildlife Refuge will com- 
plement the recently approved Oak 
Orchard Refuge in New York, and 
will provide an additional stopping 
place for migratory waterfowl using 
the western part of the Atlantic Fly- 
way. 
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Pennsylvania Ducks Really Go 
Places 


Nearly 47,000 ducks, almost en- 
tirely mallards, have been reared, leg- 
banded and released in the Com- 
monwealth by the Game Commission 
since the spring of 1951, when the 
agency began its waterfowl program. 

By January 30 of this year the 
Commission had received band in- 
formation on 5,911 or 12.6% of the 
46,814 ducks liberated over the seven- 
year period on marshes, ponds and 
streams in the Keystone State. The 
largest number of bands, 5,209 was 
recovered from ducks shot in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Next came New York with 178. 
The Province of Ontario was third, 
with 139. The State of Ohio returned 
information on 60 of the birds; Mary- 
land on 59; Michigan 55; Virginia 48; 
New Jersey 37; and Delaware 20. In 
all, records of the banded fowl came 
from 27 states and the Canadian prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
Quebec, as well as Ontario. 


The duck taken farthest from its 
point of liberation was reported from 
Saskatchewan. In the United States 
the longest westward flight of the 
Pennsylvania birds was to the two 
Dakotas. Some of the ducks also 
traveled as far south as possible in 
this country, ending in the game bags 
of hunters in Florida. 

The northward direction taken by 
the waterfowl is puzzling to many 
persons. The explanation is this: 
Apparently, as the birds develop wing 
strength in late summer an urge to 
see new places causes them to make 
a maiden voyage in whatever direc- 
tion fancy chooses. Records prove 
however, that many of the liberated 
fowl that survive gunfire and other 
perils in the North and South, and 
during fall and spring flights between 
summer and winter homes, return to 
the Pennsylvania locality from which 
they departed. 


Game News Gun Columnist 
Dies In Altoona Hospital 


Edwin F. Shearer, who wrote gun 
columns for GAME NEWS since 
1949, passed away in the Veterans 
Hospital at Altoona on February 14, 
1958. He had been ill for four months 
and entered the hospital on Janu- 
ary 24. Mr. Shearer was 63. 

A sportsman who had roamed the 
wilds from Canada to the Florida 
Everglades, had a life-long interest 
in guns. He liked to recall that he 
owned ten guns by the time he was 
ten years old. He was three times 
on the International Small Bore 
team and held the world’s record 
for eight years. He also claimed the 
co-title for the world’s record for 
two-man team competition. 

A graduate of Lock Haven schools, 
he attended college in Philadelphia 
until the outbreak of World War I 
when he enlisted in an ambulance 
company formed in Clinton County. 
He served 22 months in France. Ed 
was a leader in V.F.W. affairs and 
held an appointment as Aide-de- 
camp to the National Commander. 

Since 1931 he and his wife had 
made their home at Farrandsville. 
At one time he was a forester for 
the State Department of Forests & 
Waters. Always an enthusiastic rifle- 
man, he won his first world cham- 
pionship in 1925 and at one time 
was connected with the Winchester 
Arms Company as an_ exhibition 
shooter. 

Starting in 1949, Ed Shearer was 
a constant and faithful contributor 
to the pages of this magazine. His 
writings on guns always were aimed 
at answering questions for the aver- 
age hunter. Ed was an enthusiastic 
hunter, himself, and was especially 
fond of seeking woodchuck, grouse, 
deer and wild turkey. It is with deep 
regret that we announce his passing 
to GAME NEWS readers, many of 
whom will join us in extending sin- 
cere sympathy to his wife and family. 





YEAR’S CATCH of foxes is displayed by Milton Hoffman, of Weatherly. These 82 pelts 
were taken during 1957 on a trapline in Carbon and Luzerne counties. 


LOW PRICES AND ADVERSE CONDITIONS CAUSE 
SMALLER FUR TAKE 


In the concurrent muskrat and 
mink season which recently ended 
most areas of the state reported a fair 
to poor take of these animals. Rea- 
sons given for the decline in the har- 
vest are: the present low price of 
fur; fewer trappers active; and un- 
desirable trapping conditions. 

In some localities the rats and 
minks were said to be above nor- 
mally abundant. In other, migration 
of the furbearers from their former 
haunts because of low water due to 
the dry summer or fluctuating water 
levels and freezing during the season, 
which discouraged the trappers, were 
given as reasons for the decline in 
the harvest of the small, fur animals. 

In the 1958 beaver season, which 
opened February 15, cold and snowy 
weather, thick ice and dangerous 
travel conditions in the northern 
counties, where the bulk of these 
large fur animals are found, drastic- 
ally limited the catch. The beaver 
population has been reported gen- 
erally as about as high or a little 
higher than last year. Again, the cur- 
rent low price offered for beaver skins 
has curtailed the furtakers’ enthusi- 
asm. Some of the more hardy trap- 


pers were using snowshoes on 20 to 
30 inch snow to reach localities where 
they wished to set traps. Power saws 
have come into use to cut through 
the 15 to 20 inch ice in order to set 
or tend traps. The season closed at 
noon, March 15. 

Though lower fur prices prevail it 
should be noted that trappers and fur 
buyers still are doing a considerable 
business in this line. The law re- 
quires that fur dealers in Pennsyl- 
vania be licensed by the Game Com- 
mission and make an annual report 
of sales to the agency. In the winter 
season of 1956-57 raw furs bought 
primarily from Pennsylvania trappers 
by fur buyers in this state, reveal 
some interesting facts: 609,639 musk- 
rats, $554,346.52; 52,000 raccoons, 
$56,041.56; 7,792 minks, $55,864.70; 
3,864 beavers, $29,926.70; 9,896 
skunks, $8,340.12; 6,420 weasels, $5,- 
181.65; 6,103 opossums, $923.08; 1,551 
red foxes, $213.95; and 1,108 gray 
foxes, $127.65. The total of these 
sales was $710,965.93, which is not 
nearly the amount the furs would 
have brought in years past but still 
is a sum to reckon with in the econ- 
omy of the Commonwealth. 
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Pennsylvania Hunting License Sale At All Time High, 
Increased Interest In Outdoor Sport Follows U.S. Trend 


More persons purchased Pennsyl- 
vania hunting licenses, both resident 
and nonresident, during the current 
license year which started September 
1, 1957 than ever before in history. 
Preliminary figures showed that by 
early March the resident license sale 
was 918,387 and the nonresident sale 
was 39,376. The current hunting li- 
cense year does not end until August 
31. 

The total number of hunting li- 
censes issued so far—957,763—repre- 
sents nearly 20,000 more than the 
number bought in the full 12 months 
of the 1956 license period. The pre- 
liminary 1957 figure is over 100,000 
more than the final figure for the 
1951 issue. None of these totals in- 
cludes the antlerless deer or archers’ 
deer license sale. The number of li- 
censes sold for Pennsylvania’s antler- 
less deer season in 1957 was 334,655. 
Licenses purchased by archers for 
their separate hunter choice deer sea- 
son last October totalled 55,554. 

The upswing in Pennsylvania last 
year was typical of the nation-wide 


trend, according to figures just re- 
leased by the U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service. The popularity of sport fish- 
ing and wild game hunting in the 
United States soared to new heights 
during fiscal year 1957 when a record 
total of 34,195,183 licenses was sold 
to devotees of these outdoor sports. 
This represents an increase of 1,031,- 
352 over the previous high total re- 
corded in fiscal year 1956. The 1957 
total was divided between 19,276,767 
for fishing and 14,918,416 for hunt- 
ing. Total cost to hunters and anglers 
for all licenses, permits, tags, and 
stamps (not including the Federal 
“duck stamp”) was $90,617,039—an 
increase of $829,145 over the previous 
year’s total. 

In the category of Hunting licenses 
sales, the total of 14,918,416 was di- 
vided between 14,508,469 resident and 
409,947 nonresidents. Pennsylvania 
had the greatest number of nonresi- 
dent hunters—39,376. 

Based upon the total number of 
paid license holders, the “big ten” 
States for 1956-57 and 1955-56 were: 


HUNTING LICENSES 


1956-57 
Michigan 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


1,250,004 
1,024,975 


738,672 
Indiana 


California 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 


651,669 
556,215 
552,917 
412,961 


1955-56 
Michigan 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Indiana 
California 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Tennessee 


1,218,781 
975,551 


616,439 
528,963 
525,141 
461,598 


* Preliminary figures subject to change by end of license year on August 31, 1958. 
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Grouse Grumblings and 
Turkey Tallies - 1957 


By Glenn L. Bowers 


Chief, Division of Research 


HAT happened to the grouse? 

That was a familiar question 
last October and November. For 
many hunters the 1957 grouse season 
was nothing to brag about. Brood 
counts and later summer and pre- 
season observations indicated a better 
season than was experienced. 

Generally grouse were spotty. In 
some areas they were extremely wild 
throughout the season. Many times 
when flushed the birds were heard— 
not seen. There will certainly be 
better years than 1957‘ for grouse 
shooting! 

Grouse hunters submitted wings 
and tail feathers for our sex and 
age study. These men were individ- 
ually informed by card as to the sex 
and age of the specimens they sub- 
mitted. Here we want to give the 
complete results of the survey. 

In 1956 a wet, cold hatching season 
hurt production. Wings and tails in 
1956 showed 59% old birds and only 
41% young. While there was an im- 
provement in 1957, things were not 
good. The 1957 wings and _ tails 
showed 43% old birds and 57% 
young. In years of good production 
young birds should make up 70 to 
80% of the kill. This figure was ap- 
proached in Centre and adjacent 
counties where about 70% were 
young birds. Production varied 
over the State and in Fayette and 
Somerset Counties only about half 
the birds were young. Lets hope the 
production in the central counties 
continues or improves, and spreads to 
other areas! 

How about the sex ratios? The 
young birds showed a ratio of 126 


males to 100 females. Among the old | 
birds males were further in the ma. |) 
jority—180 to 100. The all-age ratio | 
was 145:100. 

The usual numbers of red ruff 
and silver tails were noted among 
the wings and tails submitted. A 
partial albino was bagged in Clinton [ 
County. i 

Bear and deer hunters and others | 
who spent time in the grouse coverts | 
following the season reported opti- 
mistically on grouse numbers. There's 
no doubt that where satisfactory 
cover exists, enough birds to provide | 
a lot of fun will be found. Thanks [ 
again to those who submitted the | 
grouse wings and tail feathers. We 
will look forward to a better season | 
in 1958 and your continued cooper- 
ation. 

Wow! Twenty-eight pound wild 
turkey toms—not guessed but on the 
scales. Two birds of this weight were 
recorded by Game Protectors while 
checking turkeys bagged during the 
1957 season. Don’t get anxious, over 
optimistic or too selective, hunters- 
there aren’t many old toms of that 
size around. Only a few of the esti- 
mated 16,156 wild turkeys killed in 
the 1957 season weighed twenty or 
more pounds. 

These weights and other data were 
obtained during the course of a tur- 
key season survey. Information on the 
age and sex composition of the tur- 
key kill was badly needed. These facts 
may become increasingly important, 
as interest in turkey hunting grows 
and hunting pressure rises, in the 
management of this much sought, 
highly prized trophy. 
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Before listing the various informa- 
tion obtained, it must be noted that 
a random sample of the turkey kill is 
dificult to obtain. It is only natural 
that because weights were requested, 
there was a tendency to weigh and 
record the larger birds. Also, because 
large birds are better “advertised,” 
it is easier to learn of them and 
check them. In order to eliminate 
some bias, young birds obviously re- 
leased just prior to the season were 
not included in the sample. 

Many hunters will probably be 
surprised at the results of this sur- 
vey. In both age groups—juveniles 
(hatched 1957) and adults, more hens 
than toms were killed. 57% of the 
young birds in the bag were hens, and 
54% of the old birds killed were 
hens. (Sex ratios: young—75 males to 
100 females; old—83 males to 100 fe- 
males). The all age sex ratio of the 
kill was 79 males to 100 females. 
These ratios are further supported 
by reports from Game Protectors in 
districts of high turkey kill. These 
men report a post-season population 
top heavy with gobblers. This is not a 
healthy or desirable flock condition. 
Because one tom controls and mates 
with a harem of several to numerous 
hens, a breeding population favoring 
hens is satisfactory and desirable. We 
could safely harvest more turkeys in 
many areas if this additional kill was 
mostly gobblers. Perhaps turkey hunt- 
ers should be more selective in mak- 
ing their kills. At any rate, further 
surveys of the turkey kill will be 
undertaken. Future management 
practices may hinge upon undesirable 


changes in flock composition and re- 
lated factors. 

Getting back to the weights of 
some of the birds checked—actual 
weights were obtained on 181 tur- 
keys, estimated weights on 193. 

The very low weights recorded 
were for late hatched birds. These 
small turkeys weighed only slightly 
more than large cock pheasants. 
While to some sportsmen it would 
seem a shame to kill such a small 
turkey, harvesting these birds may 
be best for the flocks. Small birds such 
as these going into the winter may 
find the going rough. These small 
late hatched birds are in a stage de- 
manding added nutrition for rapid 
growth. Deprived of this by the 
rigors of winter they may never at- 
tain the size of birds hatched at a 
more normal time. 


There are sufficient big old toms 
sticking around for persistent or dis- 
criminating hunters. These wise old 
birds are toughest to bag. This survey 
indicates that toms, both young and 
old, are apparently more wary and 
more difficult to bag than hens. So 
if you really want a trophy, don’t 
shoot ’til you see a tom with a beard 
that drags on the ground! Little in- 
formation was offered on the length 
of beards but several toms had beards 
ten to eleven inches in length. And 
not to be outclassed was an old hen 
sporting an eight inch beard. 

Our thanks to all those who cooper- 
ated in this survey. Don’t let that 
turkey call gather dust. Keep practic- 
ing and maybe you'll fool a big tom 
for next Thanksgiving. 


Turkey Weights 1957 


Numbers Checked 
Actual Wt. Estimated Wt. Actual 


Weight Range 


Average Weight 
Pounds 


Lbs. and Ozs. 
Estimated Actual Estimated 





ortant, 

grows 
in the 
sought, 


Juvenile Male .... 36 39 
Juvenile Female .. 36 63 
Adult Male 65 36 
Adult Female 44 55 
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Pennsylvania's Handicapped Children 
Need Your Help Through Easter Seals 


By Herbert Walker 


Director, Public Relations 
Pa. Easter Seal Society 


AYBE he'll never let fly an ar- 

row at a deer or a bear in a 
Pennsylvania woodland, or bring 
down a rabbit or a pheasant in smil- 
ing meadows, for getting about is 
a chore for many a boy whose crip- 
pling condition forces him to wear 
heavy braces, use crutches or even 
get about in a wheel chair. 

He may never aim his .22 calibre 
rifle at a barking squirrel in the top 
of a tall tree. The joys of long hikes 
in the woodlands and mountains, 
or a hunting trip with boon com- 
panions in later years, will be denied 
him. 

But at least he can enjoy archery 
and other sports in one of the four 
summer recreational _ residential 
camps conducted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for Crippled Children 


and Adults, Inc., for the benefit and 
enjoyment of handicapped boys and 
girls. 

As he stands, tense and expectant, 
holding bow and arrow, the target 
in the distance can, in imagination, 
become a fleet, bounding deer or a 
plodding bear—or even a wily rab- 
bit. Most of these lads in summer 
camps—and not a_ few girls—be- 
come expert archers and enjoy the 
sport to the fullest extent. 

Not all of the more than 11,000 
handicapped boys and girls, helped 
last year by 52 local societies affiliated 
with the parent organization—the 
Easter Seal Society—can enjoy arch- 
ery, of course, but they all deserve 
the help in rehabilitation that can 
be given them all year around 
through wise expenditure of funds 
obtained during the annual Easter 
Seal appeal. That appeal extends 
from March 6 through April 6. 

There may a chill in the air, but 
there is warmth in the heart of many 
a handicapped boy and girl in Penn- 
sylvania already planning ahead to 
the day when they will pack their 
braces and crutches as a part of their 
camping gear and head for one of | 
the society’s camps. 

There they will enjoy camp-outs, 
cook-outs, hiking, baseball, fishing, 
archery, badminton, crafts, swim 
ming and other forms of recreation 
and entertainment—all modified to” 
meet the crippling conditions of the- 
handicapped boy or girl. Weeks in 
the sunshine and fresh air send them % 
back to their homes with happy mem- 
ories and in better physical condition. 
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Wildlife Needs Good Soil 


By Ted S. Pettit 


OOD fertile soil is as important 

to wildlife, as it is to us. We 
know that all our food, whether it 
be cereal, bread, eggs, milk or meat, 
has its origin in fertile soil. Our cot- 
ton and woolen clothing too can be 
traced to seeds that germinate in 
fertile soil. The wood in our homes 
and some of the materials used in 
plastics stem back to soil. Without 
fertile soil, our country would go 
the way of ancient civilizations that 
once stood on what we know now as 
deserts. 


In the same way, wildlife—from fish 
to deer or bears—depends upon fertile 
soil for food, den or nest sites and 
protection from enemies and weather. 

One of the best ways to prove this 
for yourself, is to start out with a 
trout, bass, pheasant, mink or deer 
and figure out what each one eats 
and where each one finds shelter. 
Then work back one more step, and 
another. In some cases, you may go 
back only two steps to soil, in other 
cases three or four. Let’s start with a 
trout. 


FOOD AND COVER on any farm are the keys to game abundance. This farm provides 
good conditions for wildlife. 
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Trout feed on insects, smaller fish 
and other aquatic animals. These in- 
sects or smaller fish may eat smaller 
animals or plant life. The plant life 
in the water exists on minerals in 
the water, or minerals in the soil on 
the bottom that washed off sur- 
rounding hillsides. If the soil on the 
watershed was not fertile and rich in 
minerals, the plant life in the water 
would not be there or would not be 
of a high enough quality to support 
small animals upon which trout feed. 
The man or the mink, heron or os- 
prey that catch the trout, depend up- 
on the fertile soil on the watershed. 

More closely connected to fertile 
soil are those animals such as pheas- 
ants, rabbits or deer, that live di- 
rectly on plants. Where soil is fertile, 
plant life is more luxurient and 
animals find a large variety of food 
and more places to build. nests or 
dens and more cover to shelter them 
from enmies or weather. But, the fox 
that may eat the pheasant or rabbit, 
or the raccoon that may raid the 
pheasant nest, are equally dependent 


upon the soil that grew the plants 
that fed the animal that the fox or 
raccoon ate. 

One of the most spectacular experi- 
ments that proved the importance of 
fertile soil to wildlife was carried out 
on two farms located within a few 
miles of each other. One farm was 
run down. Over-grazing on the pas- 
tures and the wrong kind of farming 
practices on the cultivated fields had 
resulted in soil erosion and the loss 


of minerals in the soil that was left. § 


On the other farm, good farm prac. | 
tices and the use of the right kind 
and amounts of fertilizer resulted in 
fertile soil and a much greater pro- 
duction of hay and other crops. 

A group of wildlife biologists set | 
mouse traps on the two farms to try | 
to estimate the number of meadow f 
mice living on each farm. On the run 
down farm, they estimated the popv- | 
lation of mice to be less than fifty 
per acre. On the well managed farm, 
the estimate placed the mice popula: f 
tion at more than 2000 per acre. 
Other trapping projects on farms f 


MOST ABUNDANT WILD ANIMAL on almost every farm is the meadow mouse. On a 
well managed farm they may number over 2000 per acre. 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 
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where the soil was fertile have re- 
sulted in estimates of 5000 or more 
mice per acre. 

Of course, these mice are not a de- 
sirable form of wildlife to have on a 
farm because of the damage they do 
to hay and farm crops. But, the re- 
sults of the project—plus others like 
it—indicate fairly well that fertile 
soil will support more animals both 
domestic and wild, than run down 
farms where the soil has lost much of 
its fertility. 

It is reasonably easy to prove this 
for yourself. It can be done in two 
ways. The first way is to buy some 
mouse traps and run a couple of trap 
lines on two areas—one where the 
soil seems to be in good shape and 
producing large yields of hay, alfalfa 
or other grain, and the other on an 
area where the soil has been de- 
pleted of its minerals ad is not pro- 
ducing either good quantities or good 
quality hay. 

Ordinary mouse traps will do the 
trick. Set them in runways in the 
grass, in fence rows or hedgerows and 
in field borders. For bait use a pasty 
mixture of water and oatmeal, water 
and cornmeal or even peanut butter. 
Set traps for a week and check them 
twice a day, resetting them. With a 
dozen traps in each area, you should 
see very soon the relative abundance 
of small mammals on the two con- 
trasting areas. 

But one suggestion: Drive a small 
stake in the ground and fasten the 
trap to it with strong cord or fine 
wire. Sometimes weasels or skunks or 
even snakes will follow the trap line 
to eat the mice and in the process, 
carry the trap off somewhere where 
you cannot find it. 

The second way is to visit con- 
trasting areas several times this spring 
and make a list of the wildlife species 
you see or a list of animal signs you 
find such as droppings, tracks, nests, 


dens, burrows, runways, or signs of 
B feedings. 


f % * 

Photo by Donald S. Heintzelman 
NATURE’S MOUSE TRAP is the red-tailed 
hawk shown above. One of many protected 
species of hawks in Pennsylvania, this valu- 
able bird helps reduce over-populations of 
mice and rats on farmland. 


Visit a well managed farm where 
there is no erosion, a place where 
there are hedgerows between culti- 
vated fields, field borders planted with 
food plants and a well managed 
woodlot. Go there several times and 
keep an accurate record of what you 
see—birds, mammals and reptiles. 

In between visits to a well managed 
farm, visit a farm where there has 
been a reasonable amount of erosion, 
where fields are cultivated right to 
the fence, where pastures are over- 
grazed and where the woodlots are 
grazed. Make a list of what you see 
here or the signs you find. 

Compare the two lists and see what 
conclusions you come to as to whether 
or not wild animals depend upon 
fertile soil. 
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How Soil Is Lost 


Soil is lost through wind or water 
carrying it away. But, something else 
happens first to make this possible. 
First the ground cover—either trees 
and shrubs or grasses—are removed, 
and without their protection the top 
will blow or wash. Soil protected 
by leaf litter, mulch or grass may 
wash or blow a little, but nowhere 
near as much as unprotected soil. 

Here is a way to see that for your- 
self and you may want to use these 
demonstrations in school or at a Scout 
or 4H meeting to show others how it 
works. These demonstrations make 
good exhibits in many different kinds 
of meetings. 

You will need three flat boxes 
about two feet wide, three feet long 
and three inches deep. You can use 
garden flats or cut down wooden 
crates such as fruit come in to your 
neighborhood grocery store or super 
market. 

At one end of each box, right in 
the middle, cut a v-shaped notch 
about an inch deep. Use some tin cut 
from a tin can to make a two inch 
long trough and nail it in place. 

Next, place enough top soil in each 
box to fill the boxes about two-thirds 
full. Bounce the box gently on the 
floor to settle the soil and put in some 
more to fill the box to within an inch 
of the top edge. 


Next, get some sod and place it 
on top of the soil in one box. Get 
some leaf litter or duff from the forest 
floor and cover the soil in a second 
box. Leave the soil in the third un- 
protected. 

Place the boxes on a table or 
bench and place a two inch block 
under the back end of each box. 
Place a large jar under the trough 
at the front of each box. 

Meaure out a gallon of water and 
pour it in a watering can (or make 
a sprinkler by punching holes in the 
bottom of a tin can). Sprinkle a gal: 
lon of water slowly and evenly on the 
box of unprotected soil. Watch what 
happens. 

Sprinkle a gallon on each of the 
other boxes and watch what hap 
pens. 

Compare the run-off in the three 
jars as to color and quantity. Let the 
water in the jar settle for a couplef 
of hours and compare the amount of 
silt on the bottom. 

This demonstration shows why soil 
washes and is lost. It also shows why 
streams and rivers are muddy after 
a rain. Save these jars of water and 
soil. 

After the three boxes have dried 
out—in a couple of days or so—hert 
is another project to try. You will 
need an electric fan—the larger the 
better. 
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This time, place the boxes flat on a 
table or bench. Next, take three 
pieces of wrapping paper or a board 
about 12” by 24” and cover them 
with shellac. While the shellac is 
still “tacky,” hold one in front of the 
box covered with sod and hold the 
fan behind the box. Turn on the 
fan for thirty seconds. Lay the paper 
or board aside. Take another piece 
of shellac covered paper or board 
and hold it in front of the box 
covered with leaf litter. Place the fan 
behind that box and turn it on. Lay 
the paper or board aside. 

Do the same thing with the third 
box of unprotected soil. 

Compare the three pieces of shellac 
covered paper or boards and see 
which has the most grains of soil 
stuck to the shellac. 

This proves why and how soil is 
lost through wind action. 

For a third project, lift off the 
leaf litter from the second box and 
using a spoon or trowel, make a 
dozen or so inch deep furrows in the 
soil across the width of the box. 

Using the third box, make some 
inch deep furrows the long way of 
the box. 

Tip the back end of the boxes up 


SOP CROSSWISE FURROWS 





two inches by placing blocks under 
the end. Place a large jar under the 
trough. 

Next, sprinkle a quart or two of 
water on each of the three boxes. 
Watch what happens. 

Compare the amount of water and 
silt with the jars used in the first 
experiment. 

This project proves why up and 
down hill plowing helps to speed up 
soil loss and why plowing on the con- 
tour helps to keep soil on the land 
and out of streams, rivers, and lakes. 

But, soil can be moved around by 
rain on perfectly flat land; it does not 
require a hillside and steep slope to 
have erosion. 

You can prove it by using the box 
in which the soil is protected by sod 
and the box where the soil is not pro- 
tected. 

Place these boxes in the center of 
large pieces of wrapping paper or 
several sheets of newspaper spread 
out on the floor. 

‘Sprinkle some water from two or 
three feet high on box number 
three—that in which the soil is not 
protected. What happens? Use a yard- 
stick to measure how far the soil 
splashed. Try it on the box covered 
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DETERMINING ABILITY OF DIFFERENT 
SOLS TOABSORE WATER 


with sod and compare results. This 
is called splash erosion and while it 
may not cause gullies and be obvious 
to the eye, it is also a way in which 
the productivity of soil is destroyed— 
which in turn is harmful to wildlife, 
since wildlife depends upon soil for 
food and shelter. 

Another way in which soil is 
harmed so that plants will not grow 
is through “impacting” by people or 
domestic animals. You may see proof 
of this almost anywhere, but most 
easily along sidewalks or in school 
yards. You will see patches of soil 
where people have walked over and 
over again, wearing off the grass and 
packing down the soil so that the 
surface is hard and water cannot 
soak in. When it rains, puddles form 
in these places. 


The same thing happens in wood- 
lots where cattle graze. The soil be- 
comes packed solid and air and water 
cannot get through to supply shrubs 
and trees with moisture and water de- 
solved minerals they need. In a rela- 
tively short period of time there is no 
ground cover for wildlife and no 
food. Large trees may survive and 
produce a few acorns for squirrels, 
but even these big trees suffer in a 
grazed woodlot. 

There is a good way to prove this 
for yourself. Find a place either a 
school yard or a grazed woodlot, 
where the soil is packed down. Take 
a tin can with both ends removed and 
work it down an inch or so in the 


soil. Fill it with water and time it to 
see how long it takes to soak in, if it 
does. After half a hour, if it hasn't 
soaked in, remove the can and take 
it to a place where the soil is easily 
worked, either a well cared for lawn 
or a garden. Repeat the experiment 
there and see how long it takes water 
to soak in. 


This proves that soil that is man- 
aged properly will permit water to 
soak in so that plants may use it to 
grow and provide food for you and 
for wildlife. 


Erosion Control on the Land 


These projects are models or mini- 
atures that show how soil is lost from 
the land, or how it loses its fertility | 
and ability to produce food and cover 
for wildlife. 


But more important than knowing 
“why or how,” is doing something 
about it. It has been said that about 
80 per cent of all small game- 
pheasants, rabbits, quail or squir- 
rels—is produced on farmland. What 
that means is plain to see—most 
hunting in the future depends upon 
the kind of farming practices that 
protect soil and increase its fertility. 


Our fun in the future depends 
upon what we do today. For if hedge 
growers, food plots, brush piles, 
woodlot management, small marshes 
and other wildlife management prac. 
tices do not produce more wildlife 
overnight, they may take years. We 
all have a stake today in soil con 
servation, both as it is important to 
us whether or not we are sportsmel 
and doubly so if we like to hunt anf 
fish. 
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with a regular 


scratching tool. It should be about 7 inches wide, 3 inches deep at point indicated by tool. 


How To Make The Dirt Hole Set 


By Larry J. Kopp 
(Photos by the Author) 


LTHOUGH the dirt hole fox set 

may be well understood by many 
of you, I am including it in my series 
of illustrated trapping columns for 
the benefit of new GAME News 
readers—and, of course, for those of 
you who may still find it difficult to 
construct. 

The accompaning photographs are 
more or less self-explanatory, but I 
would like to call your attention to 
a few points which might not be 
obvious: Notice, for instance, that 
the pack-basket should not be moved 
from one place to another while 
making the set. Set it down at a spot 
where it will not interfere with your 
work, then leave it there until the 
job is completed. 


Another thing to remember: Lean 
your various tools against the pack- 
basket or lay them on the sifter when 
not in use. Avoid dropping them 
haphazardly upon the ground—un- 
less, of course, you wear rubberized 
gloves at all times when handling 
them. 

In general, don’t just look at the 
illustrations—study them! Pay special 
attention to the picture which shows 
how to dig the bait hole—observe 
the angle of the trowel, then deter- 
mine to duplicate it when making a 
fox set. Take a second, or even a 
third look at the photograph which 
shows the trap set in place. Note the 
relationship between the trap and 
bait hole. 
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BAIT HOLE at least six inches deep and 
two inches wide should be dug on a forty. 
five degree angle. The hole should be made 
at the extreme point of the trap bed. It is” 
supposed to imitate the hole naturally du 
by a fox in burying some choice bit of meat 
or other food. 


SMALL PIECE of bait is dropped into the 
bait hole with the aid of a small twig. Good 
bait can be made from woodchuck. Many 
trappers still use hog lard cracklings. Bait 
should be about the size of a walnut. After 
placing bait in hole, use the trowel to 
smooth out any marks in the dirt you may 
have made. 


ANCHOR THE TRAP by driving a stake, 
either wooden or steel, in the center of the 
excavation. Stake should be driven down 
even with or slightly below the center of 
the trap bed. Allow only about ten inches 
of chain from this stake to the trap. Use 
rubber or canvas gloves in handling the 
trap and trap cover. 





CAREFULLY SET TRAP directly in front 
of the bait hole. Use your trowel and work 
soil around the trap even with the jaws. 
If you want to use a pan cover, drop it now 
into the proper position. Then sift dirt over 
the trap, using your trowel to “level off.” 
Be sure that no high spots remain, especi- 
ally over the trap pan.. 


REPLACE ALL TOOLS in the pack-basket. 
Finish the set by placing several drops of 
fox lure on the edge of the bait hole. 
Finally, sprinkle a generous amount of good 
fox urine around the bait hole and over 
the trap. When you leave, use a stick or 
weed and remove any footprints that may 
be visible at the set. 





PENNSYLVANIA BEAR GROUP IN NATIONAL MUSEUM 


A photo of bears in a habitat group at the United States National Museum, 
which is under the direction of the Smithsonian Institute, appears in the 
1957 annual report of the Museum. 

The accompanying description reads: “Mother and twin cubs of the eastern 
black bear, shown in the early spring soon after leaving their den in the 
Allegheny Mountains, on Tonoloway Creek, Fulton County, Pennsylvania. 
Mixed forest of conifers and hardwoods, with shrubby undergrowth of 
rhododendron, willow and hazel provides typical habitat. Bears presented 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission.” 


SHADES OF THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


The following is extracted from an item that appeared under the above 
04 in a February broadcast by the New Mexico Department of Game and 

isn: 

“A general hunting license bearing a 1919 date has just turned up in the 
Department. Way back then, when a general hunting license cost $2.25, a 
shave or a haircut set you back two bits. Today you have to fork out $6.50 
for a general hunting license and your haircut costs you $1.50. The 5 cent 
loaf of bread now costs 25 cents. In short, the price of the license has gone 
up by no means in proportion to the general cost of living. What’s more 
the license now buys a heck of a lot more hunting than it did in 1919.” 

Commenting on the longer seasons enjoyed in late years, as well as the 
additional kinds of game to be hunted, the New Mexico release ends with: 
“Slip this item in your desk drawer and look at it the next time the Legis- 


lature ups the license fee. It should make you feel better about paying an 
increase.” 
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Club Tournaments 


By Tom Forbes 


N every field course the havoc 

created by the past winter’s 
heavy snows and high winds is dis- 
tressingly evident. Covers have been 
ripped from targets and water soaked 
bales of straw lean askew. Wires are 
broken, bracing has been loosened 
by frost action, and pieces of dis- 
carded target faces litter the ground 
in the vicinity of the targets. Shoot- 
ing pegs are missing and the letter- 
ing on signs has been obliterated by 
the weather. In short the entire lay- 
out has to be rehabilitated. 

Club members are fully aware of 
the work that will be required to 
place the course in condition for the 
first open tournament. Hardy mem- 
bers of the club who have shot the 


course during the winter months have 
discussed the subject at the regular 
monthly meetings. Numerous schemes 
have been proposed to apportion the 
work load so that it will fall equita- 
bly on all the members. A work day 
is set and the members notified. The 
field captain is on hand and assigns 
tasks to the members as they report 
for work. Clubs may choose to as 
sign the work on specific targets to 
designated groups allowing them to 
do the work at any time they are able 
to spare a few hours stipulating only 
that the work must be completed by 
a certain date. Whatever the method, 
your club and mine finds the tourna] 
ment date near and plenty of work 
remains to be done before the coursé 
can be shot. Volunteers for the work 
party fail to report. Material for new 
targets has been promised but dé 
livery is delayed. Rainy weather cat 
cels a scheduled work day. Finally @ 
few, working long hours at every 
opportunity complete the work the 
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evening before the day of the first 
open tournament. 

What are the ingredients that 
make a successful club? First: What is 
a successful club? Such a club will be 
one that plans its schedule of activi- 
ties so that the entire membership of 
the club will enjoy participation. 
The percentage of Expert A’s in any 
club is small compared with the total 
membership and in a well run club 
the novice bowman is given as much 
consideration as the experts when 
tournaments are planned. The aver- 
age archer joins with a group of like 
minded individuals to enjoy the sport 
of archery. He likes the informal 
club shoots where entire family 
groups regardless of their skill can 
participate. A place for small try 
to play, a picnic table and an out- 
door fire place where the family can 
enjoy a meal attract members to any 
club and insure their continued 
| membership. 

Many clubs place too much em- 
phasis on the open tournament. 


Leagues are formed and open shoots 
scheduled for every Sunday. Activi- 
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ties which should be planned for the 
home clubs are neglected or given 
only secondary consideration. Only 
a small proportion of the club mem- 
bership regularly attend these Fed- 
eration or League shoots and the only 
time these members shoot their home 
course is the day a League shoot 
is scheduled on their home grounds. 
Although few in numbers this group 
is always articulate and frequently 
is completely in control of the poli- 
cies and management of the local 
club. 

The trend to bigger and bigger 
shoots has apparently reached its 
peak. Except to a few hardy moun- 
tain climbers, what appeal can there 
be to an invitation to attend a 56 
target field shoot? If archery is in- 
tended as a test of endurance or a 
survival of the fittest, this grind cer- 
tainly separates the men from the 
boys. Except to determine a State 
Championship, when two days are 
set aside for the shoot, there is little 
or no reason for scheduling such a 
tournament. Neither can a shoot be 
termed a success if it attracts a large 


FRIENDLY COMPETITION among all-members is common in all successful archery clubs. 
With all families competing or taking part in the shoot, the true fun in archery becomes 


the rule rather than the exception. 
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number of shooters. When five and 
six archers have to be assigned to one 
target and progress over the course 
is agonizingly slow, few care to re- 
peat the experiment. The result is 
that the popular 28 target field round 
no longer draws the crowd of shoot- 
ers it formerly did. The avid trophy 
seeker will still turn out to these 
open shoots but the average bow- 
man who is the backbone of every 
archery club stays away. If the local 
club fails to plan club activities in 
which he can participate he gets in 
the habit of staying away from the 
club and the next year fails to renew 
his membership. 

Friendly intra-club competition 
among all the members is common 
in all successful archery clubs. The 
membership and their officers know 
that club activities must be geared 
to a level at which all may partici- 
pate and enjoy the sport of archery. 
Since classification is based on the 
28 target field round it is the favor- 
ite of most field archers. Does your 
club keep a strict record of scores 
and accurately classify the archers 
in your club? An archer earns his 
classification and is justly proud of it. 

To sharpen completion within a 
class and among all shooters, club 
handicaps should be determined for 
each archer and club handicap shoots 
held at intervals. Every member will 
be interested and will be on the 
course doing his best to take top 
prize for the day. 

Too often club members fall into 
the habit of shooting the course with 
those in their own class and of com- 
parative ability. One target will be 
composed of Experts and another 
made up solely of novices. A novice 
archer gains very little knowledge 
shooting with a group of novices. 
Each of us know that advice of a 
skilled archer is necessaty if we are 
to show any marked improvement 
in the sport. To overcome this dif- 
ficulty schedule club team shoots in 
which each team is made up of four 
archers each one of whom holds a 


different classification. The expert 
should be the captain of each team 
and his challenge is to have his team 
shoot the winning team score. To 
do this he will show the novice how 
to improve his score and by example 
and advice improve the shooting 
technique of his team. The expert 
will know the satisfaction that come 
from coaching a team to victory and 
every member of the team will profit 
from the shoot. 

A member who knows that his club 
is interested in him as an individual 
is interested in the welfare of the 
whole club. When members know 
that club activities are planned to 
appeal to the novice and archer 
classes as well as to the bowman and 
experts, then course maintenance be. 
comes the work of many hands and 
is quickly performed. 

One successful club, whose mem- 
bership has grown larger each year, 
now owns the property on which its 
field course is located. The members 
have erected a club house on the 
property. Club shoots make up 2 
major portion of this club’s shoots 
At the annual banquet trophies are 
awarded in each class. Each trophy 
is engraved with the name of the 
winner and the class. In addition 
a special award is made to the archer 
who has shown the most improve 
ment during the year. This award 
is highly prized and encourages be 
ginners to enter into competitive 
shooting. The odds are that the win 
ner at the end of the season was 2§ 
novice when he entered the competi 
tion. This was true of the winner o 
this year’s award. During the season 
he had advanced from noice to e& 
pert. Eight of the club member 
were recipients of Big Game Tro 
phies awarded by the club. This i 
about three times the success rati0 
on a state wide basis. Which bring 
us to the conclusion that the success 
ful club is administered for the bene 
fit of all its members and that intr 
club activities provide the best pos 
sible means of enjoying the sport 
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SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
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rest...relax... 


READ... 


all about Pennsylvania's wildlife. New developments in guns, ammunition, 
archery . . . hints on dog training, tracking and trapping . . . tricks in 
the trade of hunting and enjoying the outdoors—plus, of course, last 
minute information on the rules and regulations from your Game Com- 
mission. If you already subscribe, what could be a better gift for your 
friends and hunting partners . . . just send their names and addresses 
with $1.00 per year per subscription (or really be BIG and send $2.50 
for 3 years) to 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION, HARRISBURG 











